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The Ligair Electric Ventilator is 
made in two different models — 
the built-in type for permanent 
installation — the portable type 
which fitsany sliding sash window, 









For Offices, Stores, Restaurants, 
Factories, Public Buildings, 
Homes, Theatres, etc., etc. 
















Ventilate your Kitchen with an 
ILGAIR Electric Ventilator 





OTHING you ever dreamed of will add so much to your pleasures 
N of housekeeping as an Ilgair Electric Ventilator installed in 


your kitchen for removing objectionable cooking odors, greasy 
fumes and excessive heat. The change it makes in the atmosphere is delightful 
— in any kind of weather, summer or winter, your kitchen is a joy spot. The cost 
of operating an Ilgair is only a few cents a day. It can be quickly and economic- 
ally installed in a window, transom or wall opening. See your electrical goods 
dealer for a demonstration or send coupon for illustrated booklet, which tells all 
about the Ilgair — the only electric ventilator made with a fully enclosed self- 


cooled motor. Its painted green. 
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4 
Corrects 


Bad Air Conditions 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
2847 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Without obligation send me your 32-page Illustrated Booklet. I am in- 
terested in Ilg Electric Ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 


Home Kitchen) Office StoreQ Public Building Q Factory 0 
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A- WIDE RANGE of Beauty and Utility Body Types 


Essex has won its remarkable acceptance at the 


Among 76 
Advanced hands of women—because of beauty and style of 
Features course—but also from its intensely practical utility 


4 Hydraulic shock absorbers 
New ty: double action 4- 
wheel Brekes uniformly 
effective in all weather 
Above 70 miles an hour—60 
all day long 


Getaway unexcelled by any 
car 


Starter, and electric gauge 
for fuel and oil on dash 


Weatherproof doors, rattle 
Proof windows, silent body 
construction 


Greater operation economy 
Adjustable seats, front and 
rear 


Radiator shutters for heat 
control 


All bright parts chromium- 
plated 


Patented Super-Six advan- 
tages eliminating vibration. 


as a big, roomy, 6-cylinder family car of unrivaled 
economy. 


An examination of its 76 advanced features reveals 


at once why Essex excepts no car in its challenge. 
For point after point in fine car construction, per- 
formance and detail, brings you directly to costliest 
cars to find comparison. 


It is the finest, largest, roomiest, most brilliantly 
performing Essex ever built, and the price the low- 


est for which Essex ever sold—but little above the 
lowest priced cars on the market. 





‘695 


AND UP. At Factory 


Standard Equ ee t in- 
cludes: 4 hydraulic shock ab- 
sorbers — electric gauge for 
gas and oil—radiator shut- 
ters—saddle lamps— wind- 
shield wiper—rear view mir- 
ror — electrolock — controls 
on steering wheel— starter 
on dash—all bright parts 
chromium-plated. 
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IncRaM shaves are yours 


for the asking | 









ND until you do clip the little 
coupon down below— until 

you try Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
yourself—you can never know all 


the cool comfort a man can now 
get with his morning shave! 


The point is that Ingram’s is cool 
ooottel. ..Gapaw+se COCK. Ie’s 
different. It’s unique! The first time 
you get it on your face you can’t 
help knowing it’s a cooler, more 
bracing shaving cream! 

For Ingram’s is the shaving cream 
purposely planned to take the sting 
out of the morning shave and to 
leave a smooth skin and 


a clear cheek when the 
job is finished. 


Ingram’s is a shaving 
cream, a lotion and a face 
freshener all in one! No 


INGRAMS 


CQHAVING CREAM 


“Never mind your whiskers, 
think about your face’ 








lotions need apply after Ingram’s 
has been foaming on your face! 
Ingram’s has three special healing 
and cooling ingredients which tight- 
enand tone the skin while you shave. 


And after the job is done you’re as 
fresh as a daisy. 


That coupon just below brings you 
seven glorious, cool morning send- 
offs. Our sample is no beauty to 
look at but it’s the most powerful 
persuader and the gfeatest gatherer 
of friends any company ever had! 

Don’t fail to try Ingram’s. Your 
face will be grateful all your life! 
Clip the coupon! Do it now! 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS Co., Dept. D39 
110 Washington St., New York 


I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 
Name 
Address 
City_ 















LETTERS 


Briton Hadden 
Sirs: 

I would be pleased to receive a copy of the 
memorial to Briton Hadden. I want it for the 
boys in whose hands I can place it—the story 
of a boy in our own age who, to use Dr. Fos- 
dick’s phrase, was “carried outside himself by 
something greater than himself to which he gave 
himself,” 











NorMAn W. Lyon 

New York City 
Sirs: 

We all sympathize with you in the loss of 
Briton Hadden. But we all sincerely hope that 
some of his “stroke of genius” remains in your 
organization to carry it ever forward to greater 


achievements. 
Ratpu G. Saxe 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Stony Point, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

I cannot refrain from writing to you to ex- 
press my sympathy and real feeling of personal 
loss in the death of Mr. Briton Hadden. I 
had not heard of it until I received my copy 
of Time today and the news came as a great 
shock. 

I am almost an “original subscriber” and 
have followed your fortunes with the greatest in- 
terest. If I had to choose between Time and 
the several other magazines that I take, I would 
retain Time for it has made itself absolutely 
indispensable to me. And this in spite of the 
fact that it irritates me intensely at times. Mr. 
Hadden, aided of course by his able coadjutors, 
has built up a great publication. He will be 
missed, but Time is now on such a firm founda- 
tion that it will go on just the same. 

I have appreciated the letters I have re- 
ceived from him—evidently dictated personally 
—when I have had difficulties with changing my 
mailing address or had occasion to write per- 
haps critically on other subjects. 

I am sure that every real subscriber to Tre 
feels as I do. 

RicHarp D. Micou 
Lieutenant (SC) U.S. Navy 
U. S. S. Patoka, 
New York, N. Y. 
° ° ° 
Sirs: 


The death of the Editor, 
seemed almost a personal loss. 


Briton Hadden, 


I certainly want 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmapazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Published weekly by Tre, Inc., at 2500 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. , 

Acting Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, Myron 
Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, John Billings Jr., Niven Busch Jr., Russel 
Crouse, Wilder Hobson, Newton Hockaday, Alan 
Jackson, E, D, Kennedy, Parker Lloyd-Smith, 
Peter Mathews, Elizabeth Moore, John O'Hara, 
S. J. Woolf. Correspondence pertaining to edi- 
torial content should be sent to 205 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 

Advertising rates: For advertising rates and 
reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adver- 
tising Manager, 205 East 42d Street, New York 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. ae: 

Index: Time is indexed twice yearly. Copies 
of the index are sent free to subscribers upon 
request. 

Binders; Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI and XII are 
now available. : , 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Pou make the test at our 
expense. We furnish truck, gasoline, 


TIME 


HWY an adequate 


WoORK-TEST 
is offered on every 


GENERAL Motors Trock 


anda man toaccompany your driver. 


HIS whole story is in the head- 


lines you’ve just read. 


out this offer. It will, we believe, 
further the progress of Better De- 













ATRUCK FOR EVERY 
PURSE AND PURPOSE 
LIGHT DUTY 
1929 PONTS&AAC- powered 
Type 1001 $ 625.00 


' We provide a General Motors 
Truck—any available model, body 
or chassis, that most closely meets 


your particular requirements. We 
provide gasoline, and a man to 


livery—better truck transportation. 
Through any of the 55 factory 
branches and franchised distrib- 


utors of this company, this test is 
available now. A postcard will bring 


Type 2001 1015.00 
Type 2002 975.00 
Type 2003 . 895.00 
Type 2004 . 1085.00 
Type 2005 1045.00 
Type 2006 965.00 


(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
3800 Ibs. to 8000 Ibs.) 


MEDIUM- and HEAVIER-DUTY 
Wew BUICK- powered 


accompany your driver. 


You put them at the same work 
your own men and trucks handle long 
enough to make the test a real one. 


You’ll find out whether modern 
trucks doreduce time and distances. 


Whether they actually increase 
work-capacity and work- 
speed. Whether, and how 
much, they reduce operating 
costs. How, and why, they 
contribute a greater degree of 
safety in all traffic your trucks 
encounter. 

This is information you can 
use—accurate practical in- 
formation. 

That is why we have worked 


information as to the nearest rep- 
resentative through whom a work 
test can be arranged for you. 


NOTE: In states where such 
tests are unlawful the offer’ 
does not, of course, apply 


WoO other modern advantages 
‘ now further truck-buyers’ interest 


‘*Excess Allowances”? on trade-ins have been 
abolished as far as General Motors Trucks are 
concerned. List prices contain no “‘padding”’, 
no “‘water”’. Further, a sane modern method 
of capacity rating now applies to all General 
Motors Trucks. STRAIGHT RATING eliminates 
hidden penalties of the old rating terms: ‘‘one 
ton’’, “‘two ton”’’, etc. The buyer learns — ex- 
actly, in advance — what any given model, 
equipped with any given body type, will handle 
with top efficiency. Time payments through 
Y. M.A. C. plan, at lowest available rates. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Factory branches, distributors, dealers—in 1,500 principal cities and towns 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS 


Type 3001 $1530.00 
Type 3002 1505.00 
Type 3003 1395.00 
Type 3004 1570.00 
Type 3005 1545.00 
Type 3006 . 1435.00 
Type 3007 . 1620.00 
Type 3008 1595.00 
Type 3009 1485.00 
Type 4001 1885.00 
Type 4002 1790.00 
Type 4003 1685.00 
Type 4004 1920.00 
Type 4005 1825.00 
Type 4006 1720.00 
Type 4007 1935.00 
Type 4008 1840.06 
Type 4009 * 1735.00 
Type 4010 1960.00 
Type 4011 1865.00 
Type 4012 . 1760.00 
Type 5001 3215.00 
Type 5002 3160.00 
Type 5003 2800.00 
Type 5004 3265.00 
Type 5005 3210.00 
Type 5006 2850.00 
Type 5007 3280.00 
Type 5008 3225.00 
Type 5009 2865.00 
Type 5010 3315.00 
Type 5011 3260.00 
Type 5012 2900.00 


(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
8000 Ibs. to 18,000 Ibs.) 


HEAVIEST DUTY 
BIG BRUTE-powered 


TIE « osnectesceran $4250.00 

Type 6002 .... 4350.00 

(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
28,000 Ibs.) 


Above Prices, chassis only, F. O. B. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
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as satisfying 
without | 
travel worries 


You cross the Atlantic with pre- 
arranged comfort, with friendly, in- 
teresting companions when you join 
an American Express Escorted Tour. 

You travel in Europe unmenaced 
by red tape...under the guidance of 
an experienced Tour-Manager who 
knows just where to go, how to get 
there, what best to see. 

In London, Paris, Rome...wher- 
ever you go... your hotel reservations 
are already made...your sightseeing 
arranged...your baggage safe and 
handy...no delays...no disappoint- 
ments...nothing to disturb the vivid 
unfolding of a great adventure. 

Write today to any American 
Express office or to the nearest address 
below for any of the following book- 
lets. They explain the tours in in 
teresting detail and show you how 
to accomplish the most for your time 
and money. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
(J) 65 Broadway - - New York 
58 East Washington Street - - Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send booklets giving details of the tours checked 
O Limited Expense Tours— Summer Months, $412 up 


OD Popular Summer Tours—$770 to $1170 
0 Quality Tours—$1233 to $2160 


aS ee ae ae 


American ‘Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


PA4A4A44 4444444 
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you to put my name down for one of the books 
which you intend to publish about him. 


(Mrs. F. M.) Attce H. WHITE 
Chicago, III. 


Sirs: 

I have been a cover-to-cover reader of TIME 
for over two years. From the very first I’ve 
felt that Time and its aim—‘to keep intelli- 
gent men and women well-informed’’—must be 
the creation of a genius. If Briton Hadden 
was that genius, my sincere condolences upon 
his death. 


Joun B. Lorenz 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Sirs: 

I surrender the inclosed note from the late 
Briton Hadden in response to the notice printed 
in Time but with an additional feeling of a great 
personal loss to that already experienced by 
readers of TIME everywhere. 

I attach to this note a significance of mag- 
nitude as showing Mr. Hadden’s tolerant atti- 
tude with regard to criticism. I had written 
TIME a caustic letter in regard to an item about 
Mr. Levine’s evolutions in his lone flight from 
Paris to London. This note was his courteous 
reply. 

If, after all others have been’supplied, there 
is still a copy left of the book you propose to 
have privately printed, in that case may I have 
one? 

James E. NELSON 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

I am one of T1ime’s admirers and I want to be 
among the thousands of others who express their 
regrets at the death of Briton Hadden. 

I would like to be among those to receive a 
copy of the book about him. 


LELAND F. LELAND 
Editor and Manager 
The Minnesota Alumni Weekly, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


a 
Coolidge Rose 


Sirs: 

I read in Trme March rr, page ro, first 
column, fourth paragraph, that Mr. ‘Coolidge 
without rising from his seat, reached up and 
gave President Hoover a congratulatory squeeze. 
This was immediately after the oath of office, 

However, a photograph published by the New 
York Times which is herewith enclosed, shows 
Mr. Coolidge standing, on the occasion cited. A 
friend of mine who saw the movie reproduction, 
states that Mr. Coolidge stood on this occasion. 

As I have a trial subscription to Time, I am 
interested to know how accurate your account 
is, particularly as I was surprised to read that 
Mr. Coolidge did not rise from his seat on such 


an important occasion. 
W. E. MErRRIMAN 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

From where he sat at the inaugural 
Time’s correspondent would have taken 
oath that Mr. Coolidge shook without ris- 
ing. The photographic record proves 
otherwise. To Trme’s correspondent a 
reprimand for not posting himself better 
and to Mr. Coolidge a full sincere apology. 
—Ep. 


Flirt 


Sirs: 

Congratulations! At last I have discovered 
the facts about something I have wanted to 
know for lo! these many moons—and it re- 
mained for Trme to bring me the info. 

I refer to the Floor Plans of the White House, 
its description and history, which appears in 
your issue of March 4. 

Some time ago, the Ladies Home Journal pub- 
lished a series of articles by the White House 
housekeeper, telling me everything but what I 
really wanted to know—and that was just where 
the President’s electric horse did its galloping, 
and other such trivialities. George Horace 
Lorimer overlooked a bet there. 

This article of yours gives the desired in- 
formation and it is, in a brief readable form, 
definite data of genuine human interest, with 
touches of humor here and there which make 
the whole world kin, e’en tho they dwell in 
marble halls. 

I have been flirting with Trme ever since it 
began, buying an issue now and again, but— 
having necessarily to read a great many trade 
papers to keep up with my clients’ accounts— 
I have missed many issues because I felt I could 
not read quite everything. But now I guess 
I’ll have to put Trme on the “Must” list. . : 


C. Harry Nims 

C. Harry Nims Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 

— on 
Hierarchy Flayed 
Sirs: 

Permit me to compliment you on your write 
up headed: “Education” in the March 4 issue. 
However, you should have included the Luther- 
ans, and certain organizations of “big  busi- 
ness’”’ objecting to the creation of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet as well as the Roman Catholics. 

In order to properly, and exactly, place the 
blame instead of saying; “Roman Catholics, 
however, have feared Federal interference with 
parochial schools and it has been their influence 
largely, etc.,”. You should have said that it 
was the opposition coming from the Catholic 
Hierarchy, who are fundamentally opposed to all 
public schools, that is largely responsible for 
keeping ‘Education in a bureau under legisla- 
tive lock and key.” 

The rank and file of the Roman Catholics, 
if let alone by the Catholic Hierarchy, are just 
as much in favor of a Secretary of Education 
as are non-Catholics of all shades and colors 
of belief or no belief at all. 

I am a member of the Catholic Church, and, 
in years gone by I have heard the public schools 
denounced as “Godless Schools’ numberless 
times by priests who threatened their parish- 
ioners with refusal of the sacraments if their 
children were not sent to the parochial school. 

The Catholic Hierarchy does not speak for 
me in this matter as I am in favor of the crea- 
tion of a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 

J. T. SANDERS 

Practical Plumber, Steam and Gas Fitter, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

tai os 


Mrs. Christie Flayed 


Sirs: 

Shame on you for publishing the letter of a 
jealous sister obviously intended to embarrass 
a splendid brother! Shame, shame, Time, for 
causing that fine young man pain just at this 
time when his approaching marriage with Miss 
Morrow should be an occasion of joy to every- 


THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrRcULATION Mor., Time, Inc. 


2500 PratriE AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me 
a bill($5.00). 


ADDRESS 
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| 
act on what you Know 


Guesswork has no place in the business of investment, 


element of risk. 


Cutting risk, and building profits 


Consider investment counsel in this light. 
Where is it more important to cut down risk than in 
the investment of your money? Where is it easier 
—as shown by the millions of dollars of ** in- 
vestments’’ that go bad each year—to lose 
your money? Considering these things, con- 
sider Brookmire. Brookmire Service is ‘‘sold’’ 
to new clients, not by glowing promises of 
what we hope to do—but by what we have 
done, by a reputation of 25 years standing. 
Your judgment is formed on established facts. 
You act not on glowing ‘‘hopes’’, but on what 
you know. 





Equipment is your best guaranty 


An investment counsel organization requires 
many things, if it is to perform properly. Men 
who have both native ability and experience. 
Men who know investments because their tal- 
ents have always run that way and because their 
time for many years has been directed toward the 
steady accumulation of facts, and the further 
development of sound investment judgment. Com- 
plete equipment for research, and auxiliary facili- 
ties that allow the most far reaching examination 
into investment opportunities must be available. 
With Brookmire they are. 

The Brookmire Commercial Service Division for 
industrial concerns—devoted to the study of general 
and specific business conditions in terms of sales, 
credit and production—provides a unique and ex- 
tremely valuable asset to our Investment Service. 
Everything that is applicable and illuminating is 


BROOKMIRE 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- 
stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 or $5,000,000. 


A MAN for an important job is hired largely by virtue of past per- 
formance. You want to know he is able to deliver. When you 
buy any product—whether it is jewelry from Tiffany’s or a locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, you know the reputation, back- 
ground and standing of the firm which put its name on it. John Jones may 
be able to make just as good jewelry. The XYZ Company may be able to 
produce just as efficient a locomotive. You don’t know, so you act on 
what you do know. And, automatically, by this means, you cut down the 





TIME 














always used by our investment staff as one 
more check before decisions are formed. 
Brookmire decisions are not a matter of 
“chart reading’’, of ‘snap judgments’’— 
they are the result of carefully considered 
fundamentals. 








Today, or next month 


At some time—whether today or next month 
—you are going to appreciate the desirability 
of . investigating what a Service such as 
Brookmire offers you. Atsome timea Brookmire 
representative may call on you, for Brookmire 
is now established ina large number of principal 
cities as the direct result of a constantly increas- 
ing number of clients. If this happens, if a 
Brookmire representative does call, remember 
that through him you can find the means of cut- 
ting the risk from your investments and of in- 
creasing the return from your capital. 


A descriptio n—for those who will use it 


Meanwhile, the coupon will bring complete 
information. But remember, before sending it, 
that we do not advocate in-and-out trading. The 
average individual is certain to lose money in 
trying to catch the ‘‘short swings’’, and we do 
tiot attempt to advise anyone on this basis. 

If you appreciate the tremendous odds against 
success through speculation, if you want to 
build up your capital steadily, weth safety and with- 
out worry, and if you have available funds suffi- 
cient to enable you to profit by our recommenda- 
tions —then, here is something that you cannot 
afford not to investigate. 

Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 














































Brooxmire Economic Service, tnc., 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


analyzing the trend of prices and certain specific securities. XTM-A3 


I have securities or available for investment $.o......esse. cecseesseesneensesseeene 
(This is not essential, but since there is a Special Plan for those whose 
principal is above a certain amount, this information will be helpful ta 
enabling us to forward to you the proper information.) 


Send me the description of your Service and copy of your curreat bulletin, 
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Ride 


the world” 


with more comfort 


on the BIG NORWALK 


Why do people with “all the money in 


equip their cars with the 


Big Norwalk? Why do people with a 
“fixed budget” do the same thing? 


COMFORT 


Comfort to mind and body—thanks to 
the big air chamber. 
and pocketbook—thanks to the big 


mileage. 


The Big Norwalk turns bumpy roads 
into “velvet carpet.” 
there! Quality rubber, quality fabric, 
quality making. 
said about a tire—except the type of 
“service” you naturally expect from a 


Norwalk dealer? 


Norwalk dealers are as partic- 
about 
wheel alignment and correct 


air pressure as they are about 
the right make of tire! 


ular 


Write us for name of nearest Norwalk 
dealer. 


NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Inc. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Bl 





Comfort to mind 


The rubber’s 


What more can be 


“proper sizing,” 
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| one, most of all his closest relations. Never 

have I seen a more selfish exhibition than that 

letter from one whom life has evidently passed 

by, in criticism of persons who are to bestow 
| good things upon her brother. Mrs. Christie 
| reminds me strongly of Cinderella’s sisters and 
I do not for one minute suppose that if she 
| belonged to the “1% of the people who own 
59% of the wealth” she would ever write as she 
has written. I cannot believe, moreover, that 
the man who was the father of Hero Lindbergh 
would have maintained his vindictive attitude 
if he could have seen how generous people were 
to his son after his son had demonstrated his 
essential nobility. That nobility and Mrs. 
| Christie’s meanness are incongruous. 

(Mrs.) MARTHA KENSTROKE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. F 
Mrs. Eva A. Lindbergh Christie is not 

the sister of Col. Charles Augustus Lind- 
| bergh but his half-sister. Her mother, 


Mrs. Mary Lafond Lindbergh, died in 





1898. Her sister, Mrs. Lillian B. Lind- 
| bergh Roberts of Minneapolis, is dead 
| also. In her letter (Time, March 18) 


Mrs. Christie made no reference to her 
celebrated half-brother. She simply 


thanked Time “for recalling to the public 


the attitude of Charles A. Lindbergh Sr. 
(my father) upon banking law.”—Ep. 
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Ought Into Want 
Sirs: 

A TIME addict for some time, I am interested 
in reactions of other fortunates. 

Particularly significant to me is the invariable 
statement of many other readers that they ‘“al- 
ways read it from cover to cover.” 

Other publications are scanned for feature 
items, but I question the holding of reader in- 


| terest from Alpha to Omega. 


Thanks for making what we ought to read 
what we wamt to read. 
Harry G. CAMPBELL 
Vice President 
Deviin & Bennett, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





a 

- Sire tre 
Post-Dispatch 
Sirs: 

Time does an injustice to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in crediting to its morning contempo- 
rary, the Globe-Democrat, the campaign for a 
presidential retreat, as is done in the footnote 
of “Takings and Leavings” on page 11 of your 
issue of March 11. I trust you will find it pos- 
sible in some fashion to undo this unintentional 
slight. 

Dwicut S. PERRIN 
Asst. Managing Editor 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

To the able Post-Dispatch all apologies 
for a most lamentable tongue-slip.—Eb. 


> 








Westinghouse 


Sirs: 

I am sure that you will be interested in the 
enclosed story from the March issue of The 
Westinghouse Magazine. It is with pride that I 
notice Time to be the only magazine of general 
interest selected as an advertising medium for 
Westinghouse. You are to be congratulated. 


R. W. KELLER 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Subscriber Keller enclosed a_ typo- 
graphically smart page with the headline 
Telling the World and beginning: 

“Westinghouse starts 1929 with a well 
balanced advertising campaign in hundreds 
of publications. Never before has West- 
inghouse planned so broad, so extensive an 
effort to sell Westinghouse as a mammoth 
institution, as a company which does mar- 
vels with electricity, as a maker of elec- 
trical products of unequaled quality, as 4 
leader of electrical industry—the industry 
| which has made possible modern life.” — 
| Ep. 
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F irst the four... then 


the six...and now the 





G. M. Williams, Presi- 
dent Marmon Motor 
Car Company, under 
whose direction Mar- 
mon has concentrated 
on the straight-eight for 
more than two years. 


STRAIGHT- EIGHT 


/ 


,, and as automobile develop- 


ment enters its third great 


phase Marmon is found as 
one of its established leaders 


In the span of only a few years we 


have all witnessed a tremendous 


change in motor car engineering. 
The first development on a 
broad scale was the four. 


The second important develop- 
ment (in which Marmon took a 
leading part) was the six. 

The third great phase of auto- 
mobile engineering, most em- 


phatically, is the straight-eight. 
This type of motor is now com- 
ing in on a rising tide of popular- 
ity in all price fields. 
Twenty-four out of forty-two 
manufacturers now make eights— 
twenty-one of them, straight-eights. 
Just as the six several years ago 


took precedence over the four, so 


also is the straight-eight now recog- 
nized by all leading engineering 
authority as the approved and ad- 
vanced practice of the day. 


In this new and far-reaching 
development Marmon has taken 
much of the leadership. 


Marmon saw the straight-eight 
coming and for the past four years 
has concentrated the energies of its 


engineering staff on this type. For 


more than two years now Marmon 
has manufactured only straight- 
eights. 

All Marmon effort during this 
period has been pointed to the 
task of making the straight-eight 
an economical, practical and long- 


lived automobile for all to enjoy. 


MAR 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF G. M. 





The New Marmon 78 Six-Passenger Speedster 


This goal has been fully realized 
in the new Marmon 68 which sells 
as low as $1465. 


Naturally other types of auto- 


_ mobiles will continue to be made 


and will render good service—but 


to those who want to travel on the 
wings of the new and advanced, 
as well as the tried and proved, the 
new Marmon straight-eights can- 
not fail to strike a responsive chord. 

Marmon Prices—New Series 68, 
$1465. New Series 78, $1965. Both 
ave straight-eights. All prices at fac- 
tory. De luxe equipment extra. 


MON 


WILLIAMS 
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Watch for me in the 


center spread of next 


week's issue --..--.. 
She Bryant Pup 


Furnace Man 
to the Modern 
American Home 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Men of Law 


To the White House last week went men 
great in the law. They took to President 
Hoover their knowledge, experience and 
advice for his law enforcement investiga- 
tion. A trained engineer about to sink a 
new shaft in quest of buried facts, the 
President plotted his operation cautiously. 
Six or nine worthy men had first to be 
found, men without passion or prejudice 
on prohibition. Their descent must be well 
charted—where to break ground, how far 
down to go, what machinery to use to bring 
up the ugly ore of crime. 

Youngest of the legal technicians to be 
called was Dean Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, 30, Brooklyn-born, fair of face. Into 
three decades Dean Hutchins has packed 
much successful living. On the Italian 
front he won a Croce di Guerra for U. S. 
ambulance driving. A Yale graduate of 
1921, he captained the debating team, was 
class orator, achieved prominence without 
athletics. Two years later while a Yale 
Law School student he was chosen secre- 
tary of the University. His LL.B. came 
magna cum laude in 1925. In 1927 he was 
made Dean of the Yale Law School. 

Herbert Hoover has a rare gift for 
kindling new fires of moral endeavor 
within young men, for sending them forth 
on missions of nobility. An influence at 
New Haven where he is in close contact 
not only with the student body but also 
with returning—and “reuning’—alumni, 
Dean Hutchins may find himself a Hoover 
missionary spreading the gospel of ab- 
stinence among college men. The Yale 
Law School has been conducting a survey 
of court administration. Dean Hutchins, 
with Prof. Charles E. Clark, told the 
President of this work. If asked, he could 
have given President Hoover an illuminat- 
Ing account of the college attitude toward 
prohibition. 

Next, to the White House, to spend the 
night, came Charles Evans Hughes, just 
back from a bask in Bermuda. From his 
rangeful knowledge of courts, prosecutions, 
procedure, he drew much solemn counsel, 
many a suggestion to help Presi‘ent 
Hoover on the mechanics of his inqu.ry. 
Third to say his say was Silas Hardy 
Strawn of Chicago, onetime (1927-28) 
President of the American Bar Association 
and a conspicuous member of Chicago’s 
Crime Commission, warned Mr. Hoover 
against commissioning professional pro- 
hibitors to make investigations. Said Mr. 
Strawn: “Prohibition . . . cannot be en- 
forced by making more drastic laws such 
as the Jones Act. The opinion of the 
American people must support the law. 
... How this can be brought about is 
hard to say.” Last and most august came 








© Wide World 
YALE’S HUTCHINS 
He knows about college reunions. 


Chief Justice Taft, to discuss with Presi- 
dent Hoover the U. S. Courts and their 
relation to the problem of law enforce- 
ment. Long has the Chief Justice been 
troubled by the decline of criminal jus- 
tice. Having set his own high court at 
the Capitol in spick-and-span order, he 
was ready to make suggestions to the 
President for judicial improvements else- 
where. 

@ With proper pomp Michael MacWhite 
presented himself at the White House one 
afternoon last week and said he was King 
George’s new Minister from the Irish Free 
State. President Hoover, in U. S. diplo- 
matic uniform,* received him in the Blue 


*Formal evening clothes. 
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Room. Offering his letter of credence 
Minister MacWhite said: “My govern- 
ment has entrusted to me the very agree- 
able mission of conveying to you their 
most sincere good wishes for the continued 
and increasing prosperity of the great peo- 
ple whose destinies are committed to your 
care.” Replied President Hoover: “I will 
ask you to convey to your Government my 
cordial and friendly greetings and my best 
wishes for the welfare and prosperity of 
the people of the Irish Free State.” 

@ Once a handshake with the U. S. presi- 
dent was advertised by sightseeing com- 
panies as an attraction for Washington 
tourists. President Hoover shook 4,000 
hands his first week in office. Last week 
he reduced handshaking days to two per 
week, Monday and Wednesday. The first 
Monday only 143 hands received the presi- 
dential grip. 

@ Off into Virginia President Hoover sent 
his secretary, Lawrence Richey, in search 
of trout streams for presidential fishing 
this summer. The President does not favor 
Mount Weather in the Blue Ridge, selected 
by Calvin Coolidge, as a week-end retreat 
(True, Feb. 25). He said it is hot and 
offers nothing much but scenery. 

@ Mrs. Catherine Shea went over from 
the Treasury to the White House last week 
with an envelope for President Hoover. 
In it was a check for $2,083.33, the Presi- 
dent’s salary for March 4 to March 15, 
inclusive. 

@ New York's Senator Copeland is a 
physician. He has crusaded for fresh air 
in the Senate chamber. Last week he went 
to the White House, sniffed the air in the 
President’s office, remarked professionally 
that it was much too hot. President 
Hoover got up and raised the window. 


Ike ; 


Irwin Hood (‘Ike’) Hoover, has for 
30 years been major domo of the White 
House. He knows all Washington by sight, 
and what is more, in what order it can be 
seated around a dinner table without of- 
fending anyone. He is of infinite utility 
around the White House. Last fortnight 
he telephoned a store in haste to order 
necessaries. 

Said he: “This is Hoover at the White 
House.” 

Said the store order clerk: “Sure. dearie, 
this is Queen Marie.” 

—_—@-— 
Appointments 


Cautious to avoid political burns, Presi- 
dent Hoover last week dipped into the 
seething caldron of ambitions which 
Washington has lately become, and flipped 
out several well-done new appointees 
Chief of these were: 

Ernest Lee Jahncke Jr., 49, of New 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY HURLEY 
. rich in Tulsa, gallant at Louppy. 


Orleans, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. The yachting instinct is now strong 
in the U. S. sea service, for, like Secretary 
Adams, Mr. Jahncke is a potent amateur 
sailor, commodore of the Southern Yacht 
Club of New Orleans, a member of the 
New York Yacht Club. Im technical 
qualification for his post he operates one 
of the largest dry docks in the South; he 
is a civil and mechanical engineer, a naval 
architect. He directs large Louisiana 
banks, is a member of the International 
Olympic Games Committee. Mr. Jahn- 
cke’s wife is a granddaughter of Edward 
M. Stanton, the Lincoln Secretary of War. 

Mr. Jahncke’s position in the Navy De- 
partment had developed into an almost 
hereditary public office for the Roosevelt 
family. Theodore Roosevelt Sr. occupied 
it for a. year (1897-98). Then came his 
cousin, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, now 
New York’s Governor, to hold it for seven 
years (1913-20). After a brief inter- 
regnum under Gordon Woodbury, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. stepped in, in 1921, 
turning the position over in 1924 to his 
cousin, Theodore Douglas Robinson, 
nephew of the elder Roosevelt. ° 

Patrick Jay Hurley of Tulsa, Okla.. 
to be Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. 
Hurley, dapper, trim, cheerful, born in 
the old Indian Territory 46 years ago, be- 
gan his military career as a captain in the 
Indian Territorial Volunteer Militia. Dur- 
ing the War he fought through three major 
offensives, was cited for gallantry at 
Louppy, won the D. S. M. A trained law- 
yer, he has enriched himself in Oklahoma 
real estate, Tulsa banking. He is married 
to the daughter of Admiral Henry Braid 
Wilson, U. S. N. 

Joseph Moore Dixon of Missoula. 
Mont., to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. Born of Quaker parents in North 
Carolina and educated at Quaker colleges, 
Mr. Dixon, as a lawyer, went west, be- 
came U. S. Senator from Montana, later 
its Governor. He went off Bull Moosing 
in 1912, remained a Progressive, dabbled 


in many an insurgent movement. How- 
ever he was not sufficiently irregular to 
defeat Democratic Burton Kendall 
Wheeler for the U. S. Senate last year. 

The Dixon appointment caused job- 
shuffling in Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur’s 
department. Edward Clingan Finney, chief 
(though passive) subordinate of Albert 
Bacon Fall and Hubert Work in the leas- 
ing and releasing of Teapot Dome, Elk 
Hills and Salt Creek oil fields, was de- 
moted to the post of Solicitor. Ernest 
Odell Patterson, who as Solicitor wrote 
the opinions upholding the Salt Creek 
contracts with Oilman Sinclair, was re- 
moved. 

Walter Hughes Newton of Minne- 
apolis, to be a $10,000 Presidential secre- 
tary. Ten years a Minnesota member of 


Congress, Mr. Newton will now leave the 
Capitol to serve as White House contact- 
man with the many scattered independent 
executive bureaus and commissions.* Big, 
burly, strong-voiced, he directed the 


Speakers’ Bureau in Chicago for the 
Hoover campaign. 


Stirring the patronage kettle, Mr. 
Hoover was beset by many a troublous 
problem. Some he met, others he deferred. 

G. O. P., South. Col. Horace Mann, 
undercover Hooverizer in the South, was 
allowed to withdraw last fortnight from 
further political operations when he failed 
to win the support of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee for his “lily white” 
movement (TIME, Feb. 18). He went out 
the same mystery man he had come in. 
The appointments of Messrs. Jahncke and 
Hurley to the sub-Cabinet were designed 
to relieve the South’s disappointment at 
not being represented in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Jahncke, in particular, was a ‘‘lily white” 
appointment, as he had striven manfully 
against the rule of Walter Cohen, dictator 
of Louisiana’s Old Black Guard. 

Southern interest was further excited by 
reports that President Hoover was going 
to appoint, as Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, the Democrat who held that post 
under President Wilson—Cato Sells of 
Texas. Mr. Sells now represents that con- 
siderable body of Democrats who deserted 
their party last year to support Herbert 
Hoover. 

Resignations. Alive to the need for 
reorganizing the Government, President 
Hoover touched the centre of resistance to 
this long-delayed program when he called 
last week for the resignations of all execu- 
tive office-holders from sub-Cabinet mem- 
bers down to the unchanging, merit-system 
Civil Service. Obscure bureau chiefs, chief 
clerks, directors of their deputies, holders 
of jobs which are virtually permanent so 
long as their party stays in power, these 
underlings have exercised great influence 
over Cabinet officers in inducing them to 
block organization plans. But a bureau- 
crat ceases to be a bureaucrat once his 
resignation is in the President’s hands. 
President Hoover explained that he did not 


*Examples: Interstate Commerce Commission, 
U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, U. S. Board of Medi- 
ation, National Screw Thread Commission, 
Board of Surveys & Maps of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, War Claims Arbiter, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY JAHNCKE 


Like his chief, he yachts. 


purpose to accept these resignations—ex- 
cept where a minor official might be 
deemed inessential or might attempt to 
stand in Efficiency’s way. Aside from post- 
masters, a President has about 3,000 ap- 
pointive offices he may fill. President 
Hoover said he expected to make only 
“20 or 30” changes. 

Retentions. President Hoover last 
week retained in office: Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, retired director of the U. S. 
Veterans Bureau; Brig. Gen. Herbert M. 
Lord, retired Director of the Budget; 
Rear Admiral William Adger Moffett, 
since 1921 Chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Aeronautics. 

snitactl aaticae 


Curtis’s Junket 


As a Senator from Kansas, Charles 
Curtis had fun, but not so much as other 
Senators. He worked hard, attended 
regularly, and after the death of Henry 
Cabot Lodge (1924) he became the G. O. 
P.’s busy Senate housekeeper. Now that 
he is Vice President, with high official 
rank and no official cares except to listen 
to the Senate when it is sitting and to 
hope for the health of President Hoover, 
things are different. Last week he slipped 
off to Miami Beach to “rest” and really 
have fun, his first real spree in years. 

His host, Albert Davis Lasker, onetime 
(1921-23) chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board, took him to the Jockey Club races. 
As everyone knows, Indian-blooded Mr. 
Curtis used to be a jockey himself. He has 
an eye for fast horses the way some men 
have an eye for quick stocks. After the 
heat of the day it was cooling to return to 
Mr. Lasker’s low, rambling white stucco 
villa (with rose tile roof) and listen to 
the Atlantic tapping on the sandy front 
lawn. Next door, like a Miamese twin, was 
the house of John D. Hertz, Yellow Cab 
tycoon. Mr. Hertz has a twin-motored Si- 
korsky in which the Vice President was 
tempted to take a fly. 

With Carl G. Fischer he cruised to the 
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Cocolobo Bay Club, millionaire retreat on 
a Florida key. He met many Kansans at 
a reception given in his honor by S. B. 
Rohrer, old Topeka resident, now promot- 
ing real estate in Florida. He was the 
attraction that brought 300 men to another 
reception, at Harvey S. Firestone’s. 

The Vice President, as he had expected, 
found that the Florida sun helped the 
rheumatism from which he suffered. 

No longer a Senator with a vote, but 
always a Grand Old Partisan, he said in 
an interview: “I am a tariff protectionist. 
I am sure the needs of the South will be 
given careful consideration in the drafting 
of the bill.” 


Pocket Veto 

When Calvin Coolidge, then U. S. Presi- 
dent, pushed aside Senate bill No. 3185 of 
the 69th Congress on June 24, 1926, and 
let it lie untouched before him until July 
3, when the Congress adjourned, he little 
thought that he was laying the groundwork 
for a test case on a Presidential procedure 
more than a century old—the old pro- 
cedure of Pocket Veto. 

Last week the same bill arose from the 
dead before the U. S. Supreme Court and 
so important seemed the issue at stake 
that Attorney General William DeWitt 
Mitchell, reverting to his old rdéle of 
Solicitor-General, hurried to the Capitol 
to appear before the court as the Presi- 
dent’s advocate. 

The bill itself was trifling: the Okonogan 
Indians of Washington sought legislative 
permission to sue the U. S. in the Court 
of Claims on a land dispute. Congress 
granted the permission, but President 
Coolidge withheld consent. The Indians 
were last week asking the Supreme Court 
to validate their permission by denying the 
President the power to kill a bill by pocket- 
ing it, except after a final adjournment of 
the Congress—that is, an adjournment on 
a March 4, after a second session. 

U. S. legislative history contains some 
120 measures similarly buried away under 
pocket vetoes since President’ Madison, in 
1812, first devised this oblique method of 
shelving legislation during the life of a 
Congress. A most recent and notable 
pocket veto was President Coolidge’s dis- 
posal of the bill for Government: operation 
of the Muscle Shoals plant (Tre, June 
11), Other pocketed bills which would be- 
come law if the Okonogan Indians should 
win their case include a prohibition against 
the useless slaughter of buffalo (1874) and 
the acceleration of the Missouri-California 
mails from 38 to 30 days (1859). 

The pocket veto practice is covered by 
Section 7, Article 1 of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion: “If any bill shall not be returned by 
the President within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the same shall be a law, in 
like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their adjournment pre- 
vent its return, in which case it shall not 
be a law.” 

The Supreme Court is asked to inter- 
pret the words “by their adjournment.” 
The pocket veto is indisputably valid when 
Congress, by final adjournment, expires on 
March 4 of odd years. 


o—— 





THE CABINET 
Snook v. Snoop 


Last year William Larsen, a Department 
of Justice secret agent, changed his name, 
on orders from Washington, to Peter 
Hansen. As Hansen, he secured, in an as- 
yet-unexplained manner, papers from the 
U. S. District Court in Detroit, Mich., 
committing him to the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary for a liquor law violation which he 
had not committed. Warden John W. 
Snook received him as any other prisoner. 





IpAHo’s SNOOK 


For him, Senator Borah flayed Mrs. 
Willebrandt. 


Immediately “Convict Hansen” began to 
snoop on Warden Snook, to send out secret 
reports on the prison to Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of U. S. penal institu- 
tions (as well as of Prohibition prosecu- 
tions). Finally he was transferred to 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, and thence re- 
leased on Mrs. Willebrandt’s orders. 

This year another undercover agent from 
Mrs. Willebrandt, arrived at Atlanta with 
commitment papers, giving his name as 
“John Montana.” Supposedly he had 
pleaded guilty to a charge under the motor 
vehicle interstate theft act and had been 
sentenced to three years in prison by U. S. 
District Judge Ben Hough in Cincinnati. 
“Convict Montana” also snooped on 
Warden Snook. Soon more special orders 
from Mrs. Willebrandt arrived, ordering 
“Montana's” release. 

Last week Mrs. Willebrandt called for 
the resignation of Warren Snook in 30 
days “because of utter want of administra- 
tive ability.” The warden had announced 
that he was prepared to depart from the 
U. S. service and return to his Idaho ranch 
unless Mrs. Willebrandt ceased sending 
snoopers. Mr. Snook promptly sent for- 
ward his resignation, not to Mrs. Wille- 
brandt, but to Attorney General Mitchell. 

Senator William Edgar Borah of Idaho 
plodded into the Department of Justice 
last week to demand of Attorney General 


Mitchell that the whole system of prison 
spying cease. Col. Mitchell weighed the 
question thoughtfully, and Senator Borah 
withheld comment until a decision should 
be announced. Meantime, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt hinted that the prison-snooping sys- 
tem had originated with Attorney General 
Sargent. At the same time, with feminine 
inconsistency, she hinted that if she could 
not continue to snoop on her prison 
wardens she would resign. 

Said Mrs. Willebrandt: “The [snoop] 
system seems the only way at present to 
find the facts necessary to keep conditions 
wholesome in the penitentiaries. It [ snogp- 
ing] has been fairly and equitably applied.” 

Said Senator Borah (great Hoover- 
Prohibition orator who was said to have 
been offered the Attorney-Generalship be- 
fore Mr. Mitchell): “It [the snoop 
system] cannot be justified upon any 
theory of law or justice or expediency. 
.. . I predict that the system will be dis- 
continued. . . . It involves fake or fraudu- 
lent commitments. ... These commit- 
ments must involve the courts. I would 
not hesitate to vote to impeach a judge 
who had signed or issued such papers. . . . 
It is about 300 years behind the times in 
prison management.” 

Indignant, the Department of Justice 
denied that snooping had anything to do 
with the Snook ouster. 

Lamont’s Lay 

The wildest predictions about the 
Hoover Cabinet never placed in the Sec- 
retaryship of Commerce a man of rebel- 
lious originality. Everybody knew that to 
that office would go some particular 
Hoover choice (the last to be made as it 
turned out) who would execute the Hoover 
program as already established. 

Last week Secretary of Commerce Rob- 
ert Patterson Lamont did what was ex- 
pected of him when he said YES to all 
his predecessor’s plans and policies, thus: 

“When a man of unusual endowment 
has stayed with a job for nearly eight 
years as Mr. Hoover did he knows more 
about it than anybody else. It is my in- 


* tention to find out his ideas and visions 


and to carry out those policies.” 
Secretary Lamont has on his hands one 
problem that will certainly require the 
interposition of the President’s power to 
straighten it out. This problem is the 
relationship in foreign fields of the State 
Department’s diplomatic and _ consular 
representatives and the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s commercial attachés. As Secretary 
of Commerce, Mr. Hoover greatly multi- 
plied these commercial attachés and raised 
them to a new plane of importance. He 
picked shrewd men who knew U. S. busi- 
ness and sent them forth to scout the 
world for new markets. Inevitably they 
have clashed with the regular foreign serv- 
ice men, producing keen rivalry 
Diplomatic officers, forewarned of a 
Hoover shake-up, were honestly appre- 
hensive lest the President increase com- 
mercial attachés’ prestige at their expense 
Only President Hoover himself can say 
whether they are unduly alarmed, but 
symptoms of his impatience, in the past. 
with the social graces of younger diplo- 
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matic secretaries, have not been wanting. 

The kind of thing in Secretary Lamont’s 
department which greatly vexes State De- 
partment representatives occurred last 
week in Vienna where 40 U. S. com- 
mercial attachés from all Europe gathered 
to hear a trade talk by Dr. Julius Klein, 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce now traveling abroad. 
Foreign countries saw in this business 
conference only another manifestation of 
“Salesman Sam.” The London Daily Ex- 
press snorted: 

“Americans . . . regard their repre- 
sentatives abroad as commercial travellers 
and Hoover as the sales-manager of a 
colossal business organization whose 
agents everywhere are ‘on the road’ seek- 
ing orders and drumming up trade.” 

One of Mr. Lamont’s first tasks as 
Secretary of Commerce will be to con- 
tinue this trade-boosting and simultane- 
ously pacify the State Department. 

Not only abroad but in the U. S. as 
well have the Commerce Department’s 
agents been fired upon critically. U. S. 
liberals, including Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Charles Edward Russell, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, banded together as the 
American Friends of Italian Freedom to 
combat Fascist propaganda, recently 
jerked up the U. S. commercial attaché at 
Rome on the ground that he had mis- 
reported Italian government figures to the 
Department of Commerce. The U. S. 
agent found Italian finances ‘“‘in good shape 
with large cash reserves.” The A. F. of 
I. F. found that Italy’s reserves “have 
decreased continuously until now they are 
less than half of what they were in 1926.” 
The Italian public debt and Italian un- 
employment also become controversial be- 
tween Mr. Lamont’s agent in Rome and 
the A. F. of I. F., which circulates its 
propaganda far and near through the land. 

Last week a personal problem came 
back to plague Secretary Lamont. He was 
asked if his resignation from the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment 
had been accepted (Time, March 18). 
Curtly he replied: “Is that cat back again? 
I think we’d better bury it. ... The 
resignation has been accepted.” 


JUDICIARY 
An Old Man’s Memory 


On March 4, shortly after noon, Helen 
Terwilliger, 13, sat comfortably in her 
eighth grade U. S. history class in the 
Walden, N. Y., public school. She was 
primed for what she was about to hear 
over the radio. She had memorized the 
Presidential oath, as prescribed by the 
Constitution, and was positive it ended 
with the words: “Preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Alert, clear-eyed, sharp-eared, she heard 
Chief Justice Taft begin the oath: “You, 
Herbert Hoover, do you solemnly swear 
...” And what was her amazement to 
hear him conclude, “preserve, maintain 
and defend the Constitution of the U. S.” 
That was a bad misquotation of the text, 
thought Helen, who sat right down and 
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HELEN TERWILLIGER 
She twice untwisted Mr. Taft. 


wrote the Chief Justice a polite note of 
correction. 

August in Washington, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice replied with a letter equally polite. 
He admitted his departure from the text, 
but did not think it invalidated the oath. 
“When I was sworn in as President by 
Chief Justice Fuller, he made a similar 
slip,” Mr. Taft recalled, “but in those days 
when there was no radio, it was observed 
only in the Senate chamber where I took 
the oath. . . . You are mistaken in your 
report of what I did say. What I said 
was ‘preserve, maintain and protect... . 
You may attribute the variation to the 
defect of an old man’s memory.” 

But Helen was positive that the Chief 
Justice had said “preserve, maintain and 
defend,” not “preserve, maintain and pro- 
tect.” Finally the movietone was invoked 
to settle the question. Its sound record 
proved Helen right, the Chief Justice 
wrong, on both counts. Mr. Taft, highly 
diverted, said he didn’t think it was im- 
portant. Perhaps, after he has sworn in 
nine presidents, like Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, or even seven, like Chief Justice 
Taney, his memory of the lines will not 
fail Chief Justice Taft. 

Meanwhile Helen has become Walden’s 
most distinguished pupil. A smooth-haired, 
frank-faced girl, she likes “any outdoor 
sport and taking care of babies.” She 
enjoys “most any type book, particularly 
college stories.” She also says: “I would 
like to be a high school teacher when I 
have completed high school and college.” 


FISCAL 
Refund Publicity 


Big money cannot be handled in the 
dark without stirring some people’s sus- 
picions. To dissipate suspicion, President 
Hoover, by executive order, last week, 
lifted the curtain of secrecy from the 
Treasury’s income tax operations, suffi- 
ciently to reveal the important details of 


all tax refunds above $20,000. It was a 
move long demanded by progressives and 
Democrats in Congress and as long op- 
posed by Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drew William Mellon. The White House 
ordered the new policy; the Treasury 
obediently executed it. 

Secretary Mellon, after the 1924 experi- 
ment, has disliked tax publicity. Last 
February the Senate was agitating pub- 
licity for tax refunds in the first deficiency 
bill.* Charges had been made that Mr. 
Mellon’s department had secretly doled out 
large sums in the dark to a favored few. 
Mr. Mellon wrote to Senator Warren, 
Chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, reviewing the “gauntlet” which 
tax refund claims had to run in the treas- 
ury. Said the Secretary: 

“This system completely and adequately 
protects the Government’s interest. With 
this picture of the procedure in mind it is 
difficult to see the exact point at which a 
public hearing could be properly injected. 
. . . L respectfully urge that the provision 
for a public hearing on these matters be 
eliminated [from the bill]. . . . Whether 
the final decision of the Department should 
be a public document presents a somewhat 
different problem, though it would seem 
such action is open to most of the objec- 
tions above enumerated.” 

Congress nevertheless passed the bill 
containing, in modified form, a refund pub- 
licity clause drafted by Tennessee’s loqua- 
cious Senator McKellar. So soon as Her- 
bert Hoover became President, Senator 
McKellar attacked the reappointment of 
Secretary Mellon with a resolution direct- 
ing the Senate’s Judiciary Committee to 
enquire into Mr. Mellon’s fitness-for- 
office. 

This inquiry is not yet afoot, but Presi- 
dent Hoover last week called his Treasury 
chief to the White House and told him 
what he wanted in the way of tax refund 
publicity. Mr. Mellon returned to his 
office, wrote a letter to the President 
recommending what the President had ex- 
plained. Mr. Hoover then signed the 
necessary order. 

The new policy will give the public “the 
amount of the over-assessment, a_ brief 
summary of the facts and a citation of the 
applicable statutory or judicial authori- 
ties.” More important, it will create a 
new set of public precedents governing tax 
refunds, which will help to guide taxpayers 
through the maze that is the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. 

Secretary Mellon said he took the action 
because of “unexpressed Congressional 
policy” and added: “The publication of 
the decisions will . . . show conclusively 
that the Treasury has nothing to hide, that 
there .is nothing mysterious about tax 
refunds.” 

The political wisdom of the new policy 
is obvious. It robs the anti-Mellon group 
in the Senate of their most tangible excuse 
for attacks on Mr. Mellon, of which the 
real motives have been partisanship and 
personal bitterness. Michigan’s Senator 
Couzens, a stout Republican, yet long Mr. 


*More than $2,000,000,000 in taxes have been 
refunded or credited since 1921. More than 
$1,000,000,000 in tax refund claims are now 
pending. 
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Mellon’s bitterest antagonist, admitted the 
order was “an advance” and twitted the 
Secretary on his changed position. 

Mr. Mellon’s next notable act was to 
issue a statement which, had the Congress 
been in session, must have raised the roof 
of the Capitol. Said Mr. Mellon: “This 
is a good time for the prudent investor to 


buy bonds. . . . It is easier to pick out 
sound bonds than sound stocks” (see Bust- 
NESS, Pp. 49). 


What Mr. Mellon’s purpose was in this 
(for him) extraordinary remark, remained 
a mystery. Perhaps he wanted to let 
Senators McKellar, Couzens et al. know, 
in a delicate way, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was still quite sure of himself. 
Or, perhaps again, he wanted to bolster the 
Federal Reserve Board’s campaign against 
stock speculation loans. Or, perhaps a 
third time, there was a connection between 
the statement and the condition of U. S. 
Government bonds. The Treasury’s quar- 
terly financing of March 15 had been 
barely oversubscribed despite an interest 
rate of 43%. A $475,000,000-issue had 
brought subscriptions of only $523,000,- 
ooo. And just before Mr. Mellon’s bond- 
boosting statement, three issues of U. S. 
bonds had touched their all-time low. 
Bon 


Mr. Grundy “Goes Along” 


Bright with confidence was the round 
face of Joseph R. Grundy, Bristol, Pa., 
worsted maker and highest of high tariff 
men (Time, Feb. 18) as he sauntered last 
week into the White House offices to tell 
President Hoover why the tariff should be 
broadly and generously revised. Dark with 
dismay was that same face 40 minutes 
later when Mr. Grundy emerged from his 
conference. President Hoover had dis- 
gruntled potent Mr. Grundy by saying 
NO. 

Mr. Grundy’s lips were sealed as if to 
part them would loose only sobs of heart- 
break, but Mr. Grundy’s friends predicted 
that he would “go along” with the Hoover 
Administration on limited tariff revision. 
For after all, some tariff boosting is better 
than none at all. 

President of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Association, Mr. Grundy raised 
many a useful dollar for the G. O. P. on 
the expectation that supreme tariff pro- 
tection would be given Pennsylvania manu- 
factures, especially textiles and cement. 
So potent has Mr. Grundy been tariff- 
tailoring that when Utah’s Reed Smoot, 
the chief Senate tariff designer, was asked 
about revision last month during his visit 
to Herbert Hoover in Florida, he said: “I 
don’t know. I haven't seen Joe yet.” 

—— 
Cinemanipulation 


Cinema stars are seldom good mathe- 
maticians. Confronted with the U. S. in- 
come tax, many of them are reduced to 
flabby incompetence. They journey across 
the U. S. from Hollywood to “fix things 
up” personally at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. That grey classic building, they 
have found, affords a new and unusual 
background for “still” pictures of them- 
selves on business bent. Last year Secre- 
tary Mellon’s department had the honor 





of professional calls from Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Richard Barthelmess. 

But the Hollywood habit of turning in- 
come tax matters over to “counselors” who 
promise to save a taxpayer large sums 
provided the benefits are equitably divided, 
has now led to a terrifying state of affairs. 
Two such “counselors” for cinema folk, 
Miss Marjorie Berger and Edward H. Hay- 
den, were last week indicted by a U. S. 
grand jury in Los Angeles on charges of 
preparing fraudulent tax returns for their 
big-salaried clients. Cinemactors and ac- 
tresses quaked at the possibility of con- 
spiracy charges. 

The U. S. contended that Miss Berger 
had saved Rod La Roque some $24,000 
tax payments on a $182,779 income in 
1927. Other of her clients were William 
Haines and Dorothy Mackaill. 

Against Hayden was the charge that by 
fine manipulation he had reduced the tax 
payments of Fred Niblo, director, about 
$10,000, Ramon Novarro, $8,000, Raoul 
Walsh, $12,000 and George O’Brien, 
$2,000. 

Most of these cinema taxpayers were 
only too anxious to meet large penalty 
assessments rather than criminal charges. 
A large migration from Hollywood to the 
Treasury Department may be shortly 
anticipated. 


Skeletons 

While Britons were campaigning against 
foreign eggs last week and boosting the 
sale of “British Laid” (see p. 21), six 
human skeletons which had reached the 
port of Manhattan from Germany were 
held up by indignant customs officials. 

Presently a judge of the U. S. Customs 
Court assessed upon the importer a fine of 
10% of the value of the skeletons, “for 
failure to plainly mark them Made in 
Germany.” 

Against this ruling the defendants, In- 
ternational Forwarding Co. of Chicago, 
entered no appeal. 


eae ee 
Deficit “Averted” 


Last October—just before the election 
—President Coolidge announced that he 
was troubled by the prospect of a deficit 
next June 30. He could see only the 
“narrowest margin between revenue and 
expenditures.” An air of anxiety, if not 
gloom, was thus cast over the Treasury— 
in voters’ minds. The conservative con- 
clusion could only be: If a deficit threat- 
ens, let us not change horses, 7.e., political 
party control, in midstream. The Presi- 
dent’s announcement was also used as a 
fiscal hackamore to make Congress stand 
hitched. 

Last week the U. S. paid its 1928 income 
tax. And as has invariably been the case 
under the Mellon régime, it was seen that 
the Treasury had underestimated its 
revenue expectations. Tax payments ran 
high enough last week for Fiscal officials 
to talk of a $50,000,000 surplus. 

Such a surplus would handily meet a 
$45,000,000 bill which the U. S. Supreme 
Court last week declared the Government 
owed the railroads in back pay for carry- 
ing the mails. 


—_>-—_——_ 


CRIME 
U.S. Murdcr 


That impassive observer of U. S. va- 
garies, the insurance men’s Spectator, last 
week reported the country’s 1928 tally of 
murders. The tallier was fatherly and 
literary Dr. Frederick Ludwig Hoffman, 
statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Co. since 1894. 

Memphis, Tenn., as usual, had the lead 
in rate—60,5 homicides per 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

Chicago, as usual, had the lead in num- 
bers—498. But Chicago’s rate per 100,000 
was only 15.8, letting it out of first place 
among the six largest U. S. cities. Big 
Detroit committed 16.5 murders for each 
100,000 of its population. Across the 
river, Windsor, Ont., had an estimated 
rate of only 9. Bloodthirsty Negroes were 
what boosted Detroit’s figures. 

In the South whites did not let Negroes 
handicap them in this curious competition. 
Both races committed practically the same 
number of murders. In ten Southern cities 
there were last year 731 killings, an average 
rate of 38.6 murders per 100,000. In the 
country’s six largest communities the num- 
ber was twice as great (1,513), the rate 
one-fourth as high (10.0). 

Some figures: 

Six Largest Cities 


Rate 
Murders per 100,000 
| Sarre 228 16.5 
Oe 498 15.8 
Cleveland ....... . 134 13.3 
Philadelphia ..... 182 8.8 
New York .... 408 6.7 
Los Angeles oi ae 4.7 
Ten Leading Southern Cities 

Memphis race 115 60.5 
Birmingham ...... 122 54.9 
Jacksonville ...... 74 52.6 
PNB 8.66 eta 115 45.1 
Little BOck ... 6. a 30 37.9 
BN aiid celal’. 22 35.9 
Savannah ......... 31 31.0 
INGERVING.. 2.062. . 39 27.9 
eee 72 26.2 
New Orleans III 25: 


t 
uw 


Attributable causes of the shambles: 
gun-toting; inept enforcement of capital 
punishment. 


ARMY & NAVY 

Bullard’s Bull 

The Army uniform, with a soldier of 
distinction inside it and its blouse-front 
ablaze with medals from four nations, has 
a high commercial value. The American 
Tobacco Co. appreciated this fact when, 
for a satisfactory compensation, it signed 
up Maj. Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, com- 
mander of the A. E. F.’s second army, as 
an endorser of Lucky Strike cigarets. The 
General is retired from the Army but in 
the advertisement which went the length 
and breadth of the land in newspapers 
and magazines he appeared in full mili- 
tary regalia, very stern, very distinguished, 
declaring: “An Army Man Must Keep 
Fit.” 

Very politely the War Department 
called to Gen. Bullard’s attention Special 
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RoBert LEE BULLARD 


“An Army man must keep fit.” 


Order 600-10, June 30, 1925, which reads: 

“Officers of the Army will not use or 
permit to be used their military titles in 
connection with commercial enterprises of 
any kind.” 

The Bullard preference for Lucky 
Strikes promptly faded into thin air and 
the General returned to the limbo of the 
National Security League. 

—— a 
Baker’s D. S. M. 


For ten years Newton Diehl Baker, 
Wartime Secretary of War, has been run- 
ning away from a Distinguished Service 
Medal. Last week he was finally cornered 
in his old office at the War Department 
and not once but four times was the 
decoration pinned upon his coat. 

A most modest man, Mr. Baker had dis- 
couraged all efforts to recognize his serv- 
ices in this fashion. Since last September 
the medal had been waiting for him but, 
until last week, he kept out of Washing- 
ton to avoid its acceptance. 

With gleeful gruffness, Maj. Gen. 
Charles Pelot Summerall, Chief of Staff, 
intoned the citation: ‘For exceptionally 
meritorious and distinguished service . . . 
responsible for the organization, develop- 
ment and completion of a military pro- 
gram which brought success to the Ameri- 
can arms... services of inestimable 
value to the country.” 

Secretary of War Good pinned on the 
medal. Mr. Baker made one last wriggle 
of modesty by saying: “I deeply appre- 
ciate the honor. . . . However, I do not 
consider that I am personally being decor- 
ated but feel rather that the decoration is 
being conferred upon me as a representa- 
tive of the War Department... in 
1918.” 

After the ceremony, in burst some be- 
lated cameramen who demanded and ob- 
tained a second performance. Next came 
the cinema cameramen, and after them the 
movietone men. At the last, Mr. Baker 
protested, “There'll be no sound out of 


me.” Secretary Good started for the door, 
echoing: ‘“There’ll be no sound out of 
me!” General Summerall agreed to re- 
read the citation, however, and once more 
Mr. Baker, mum and miserable, was de- 
clared “‘of inestimable value.” 


PROHIBITION 
The Five & Ten 


While Engineer-President Hoover was 

designing the machinery of his forthcom- 
ing law enforcement investigation the U. S. 
last week was adjusting itself to the new 
Jones Act. This law has been profession- 
ally nicknamed the Five & Ten by virtue 
of its five-year penitentiary sentence and 
$10,000 fine to stiffen Prohibition punish- 
ments. 
@ The U. S. Drys, Consolidated, last week 
nominated the ‘“Personification of Prohi- 
bition,” * Mrs. Mabel Elizabeth Walker 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, 
to take charge of enforcement following 
its projected transfer from the Treasury 
to the Department of Justice. The Chris- 
tian Herald opened her campaign under 
the caption: “TO DRY UP AMERICA: 
MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT.” 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, the Christian 
Herald’s editor, declared that “every pro- 
hibitionist inthe U.S. . . . will experience 
disappointment and regret” if this “re- 
markable woman” is allowed to retire. He 
called her “the first figure in the whole 
field of law observance and law enforce- 
ment.” 

Seconding the nomination of Mrs. Wille- 
brandt in the Christian Herald were: 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Anti-Saloon 
League president ; F. Scott McBride, Anti- 
Saloon League superintendent; Raymond 
Robbins, “personal friend of Herbert 
Hoover”; Mrs. Ella Alexander Boole, W. 
C. T. U. president; Chairman Fred B. 
Smith of the Citizens Committee of 1,000; 
Edwin C. Dinwiddie, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Organizations Sup- 
porting the 18th Amendment, and many 
another. 

q@ A “Personal Liberty Committee” was 
formed in Manhattan last week by young 
lawyers opposing prohibition who promised 
to defend without charge “worthy cases 
who may be subject to the heavy penalties 
provided under that [Five & Ten] law.” 
Seven onetime assistant U. S. District At- 
torneys signed up. Dry leaders in Wash- 
ington were enraged at this “disrespect” 
for law. 

@ Baltimore police estimated that 5% of 
the city’s 5,000 saloons, speakeasies and 
night clubs had been frightened out of 
business by the Five & Ten. 

@ Mrs. Cecilia Black, 35, mother of three, 
was Chicago’s first female captive under 
the Five & Ten. Deserted by her husband, 
she was trying to eke out a livelihood trans- 
porting five-gallon cans of alcohol in the 
back of her car. 

@ The movement of diplomatic liquor 
from the Port of Baltimore to Washing- 
ton’s embassies and legations was badly 
snarled by the Five & Ten. The State De- 
partment ruled that non-diplomatic truck 
drivers were liable to be arrested, and ad- 


*Her phrase. 





NEwToN Dien BAKER, D. S. M. 


“There'll be no sound out of me.’ 


(See col. 1) 


vised foreign representatives to drive their 
own trucks. Sixty cases of fine wines and 
liquors consigned to the Siamese legation 
started the 4o-mile trip in a U. S. truck, 
with U. S. drivers, accompanied by Luang 
Debavadi, third secretary of the legation. 
A block from the destination, Washington 
police raided the truck, arrested the U. S. 
drivers under the Five & Ten law, but 
later drove the truck on to the legation, 
helped unload it. 

@ In that most notoriously moist common- 
wealth, New York State, the Drys in the 
Assembly last week attempted to pass a 
State prohibition enforcement act. The 
Wets tipped it upside down by adding in 
committee a rider making it applicable only 
to liquor of more than 6% alcoholic con- 
tent. Later the Assembly killed the whole 
measure. 

@ President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, militant Wet, went 
to Augusta, Ga., for a rest. He was amazed 
to find in that ‘“‘extra dry State where the 
cooing of the Ku Klux Klan and the billing 
of the Anti-Saloon League are abroad in 
the land” more than 100 liquor law viola- 
tors going on trial before U. S. District 
Judge William Hale Barrett, just as in 
“any such modern Sodom as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh.” 

@ The real effect of the Five & Ten law, 
it is generally agreed, depends largely on 
the attitude of the U. S. District Judges. 
They may or may not assign the maximum 
penalties. Heretofore offenders have bar- 
gained to plead guilty to misdemeanors 1n 
return for nominal fines, thus saving U. S. 
courts from many a jury trial. But with 
Volstead Act violations now made felonies, 
there must be indictments and more jury 
trials because pleading guilty to a felony 
is very risky business. Increased inel- 
ficiency of the Federal judiciary is there- 
Tore anticipated, reviving the suggestion 
that Congress should authorize the creation 
of petty U. S. Courts to handle Prohibition 
cases. 
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The Shoe thats Different 


UOT-JOY Shoes have proved that 
no man need wear ugly looking shoes 
in order to be comfortable. Smartly 

styled for all occasions, Foot-Joy Shoes 
are designed for comfort, to meet mod- 
ern walking conditions—concrete side- 
walks and tile and marble floors. 

The foundation is correctly constructed to 
support a man’s weight so that it is evenly dis- 
tributed from heel to toe—every nerve and mus- 
cle of the body and the metatarsal arch are kept 
happy—no five o'clock tiredness. 

Send for new style book and price list. 


FIELD & FLINT CO. Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 


The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 


Name 


Address....... 





CONSERVATION 

U.S. Oil 

Since 1920 the Department of the In- 
terior has been freely passing out neat 
permits, at the rate of about 6,000 per 
year, which set inquisitive oil drills a- 
rattling on the public domain. Above most 
of these drills were ‘wildcatters,” ad- 


| venturous independent prospectors, send- 


ing their small assets down the drill holes 
on the chance of striking a gusher. 


Some 20,000 drilling permits were out- 
standing last week when President Hoover 
decreed that no more should be issued, 
that no new oil leases should be executed, 
that the undiscovered oil supply of the 
U. S. Government should remain undis- 
covered indefinitely. He said: 


“There will be no leases or disposal of 
government oil lands .. . except those 
which may be made mandatory by Con- 
gress.* In other words there will be a 


| complete conservation of government oil 


im this administration.” 

Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
promptly picked a committee of three to 
sift outstanding drilling permits. They 
were: Commissioner of the General Land 


| Office William Spry, Director of the Geo- 


logical Survey George Otis Smith, Interior 
Department Solicitor Edward C. Finney. 
They will revoke permits which have 
lapsed or under which specified develop- 


| ment has, not occurred. 


.»» TMU | 


Theodore Roosevelt began Conservation 
in 1907 by withdrawing 16,000,000 acres 
of forest land from commercial exploita- 
tion. William Howard Taft in 1909 with- 
drew 7,000,000 acres of oil-bearing land. 
In 1920 Congress passed an oil-leasing act 
which upset the Roosevelt-Taft policy by 
permitting the Secretary of the Interior 
to allow oil prospecting, to grant oil leases. 
This act spawned the oil corruption of the 
Harding administration. Now, in the 
acreage it affects, the Hoover order far 
outdoes Roosevelt and Taft orders com- 
bined. 

The oil industry’s overproduction, not 
its underhanded dealings with the U. S., 
prompted the Hoover decree. As Secre- 
tary of Commerce Mr. Hoover was a 
member of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board and heard predictions by fellow 
engineers that the U. S. oil resources would 
be exhausted in five, ten or 25 years, un- 
less steps were taken to check the flow. 
He knew the U. S. possessed only some 
15% of the world’s oil supply, yet was 
producing 70% of the world’s demand. 

Businessmen wondered if the Hoover 
order would help the oil industry out of 
the depression it has sunk into through 
overproducing. Only one-tenth of U. S. 
oil production comes from government 
land. The Hoover order will cut this pro- 
duction in half, thus reducing the whole 
industry’s supply by only 5%. But the 
moral effect of the move may be great. 

The only protest against the Hoover oil 
policy came, ironically enough, from Mon- 
tana’s Senator Walsh, the dynamite who 
blew the oil scandals above ground. Some 
of his criticisms were: 1) the “wildcatter” 
whose enterprise developed the il indus- 


*By law the U. S. must lease certain Indian 
oil lands, chiefly of the Osage tribe. Congress 
recently cut the Osage annual oil development 
from 100,000 acres to 25,000. 


try will be penalized; 2) the State of Mon- 
tana would be “impoverished” by the loss 
of its one-third share of royalty oil revenue 
by the withdrawal of 20,000,000 acres of 
government land in that State alone from 
further exploitation. Senator Walsh be- 
held the “big interests” profiting by the 
Hoover order, and the small concerns oper- 
ating on U. S. leases squeezed out. 


RACES 
“Reprehensible”’ 


All crimes cannot be neatly dovetailed 
into the law. Anna Laura Lowe committed 
no crime when in 1920 she married an 
ancient, incompetent Creek Indian named 
Jackson Barnett. It was no crime for her 
to hire lawyers, who successfully induced 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles 
H. Burke to release $1,100,000 of her 
husband’s royalty oil riches for distribution 
to herself and the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society (Time, Feb. 18). 

But her conduct was “reprehensible” in 
the findings of special-Assistant-to-the-At- 
torney-General Pierce Butler Jr., son of 
Associate Justice Butler of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, who last week finished a 
thorough-going review of the Barnett case. 
Mr. Butler found: 1) the Interior Depart- 
ment had no power to give away Barnett’s 
wealth; 2) the U. S. could sue to annul 
Barnett’s marriage to Anna Laura Lowe; 
3) suits to recover Barnett’s wealth were 
justified; 4) nobody had been guilty of 
criminal conspiracy or fraud. 

Said the Butler report : “However repre- 
hensible it may be for this woman to marry 
the Indian for mercenary purposes and to 
procure the assistance of lawyers to aid 
her in becoming possessed of his property 
as his wife, it is not a crime nor is her pro- 
curement of assistance a conspiracy to 
commit a crime.” 

The report exonerated Commissioner 
Burke, whose resignation last week was ac- 
cepted by President Hoover. Mr. Burke 
said he was “very happy” to get out. A 
Federal grand jury in Oklahoma almost 
indicted him last summer on this very 
case. Said the President: “I have the 
highest esteem for Judge Burke . . . and 
I propose a little later to offer him another 
important position in public service.” 

Meanwhile Secretary of the Interior 
Wilbur promised an entirely new policy of 
Indian administration. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Olvany Out 

In its new Manhattan Building met last 
week the Executive Committee of Tam- 
many Hall to discuss such routine things 
as a contribution to national Democratic 
deficit. Finally Secretary Eagan asked the 
chairman for permission to read a letter. 
He read: “Because of ill health and on 
advice of physicians I resign as leader of 
Tammany Hall. George W. [Washington] 
Olvany.” Silence. Looks. Leader Olvany, 
present, said nothing.* Followed then 
days of consternation, for a New York 
mayoralty contest looms. Nearly every 
district leader hoped for the succession. 
Meanwhile to Surrogate James A. Foley 
everyone, including Alfred E. Smith and 
James J. Walter looked for advice. 


*Physicians had refused to take responsibility 
for his health if he continued Tammany work. 
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Note in the above diagram how 
the long, powerful supports (2) at 
the edges of the tread distribute 
the flexing up into the side-walls 
(3) eliminating possibility of ply 
and tread separation which have 
been so destructive of previous 


types of flat and semi-flat balloons. 


<4 Amazing New Riding and Steering Ease 
Vastly Improved Traction—Speed with Safety 
Attention-Arresting New Beauty 


Quicker Get-Away—Surer Stops 


‘ Mohawk has perfected an advanced new principle in BalloonTire Design / 
. -. the easy riding, high shouldered, broad, flat-contoured tread, sup- 
, ported by shock absorbing and distributing columns... which brings 
you all these coveted advantages. @ This boldly original, revolu- 
tionary improvement is available only in the distinguished, gold- 
striped Mohawk Flat Tread Special Balloon which has been f 
tested and proved for two years. @ The lower air pressure re- 
guired—five pounds less than that recommended for any 
other tire—immensely increases traction and riding ease. 


Featured by quality tire dealers everywhere 


\ THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio f 
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In compact, convenient form 
Mohawk-Hobbs Guides give 






complete, accurate, ps 
unbiased touring | HOBBS |} 
| GUIDE 1 
information on all asm | 
: WHEREVER [I 
long distance travel YOU WANT 
pcemie ©. 
routes. Price 20c at 





all Mohawk Dealers. 
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| the Carolinas, is best for gliding. 
| ranges or terraces should slope toward the 
| prevailing wind. 


AERONAUTICS 





Gliders 


If anyone can keep a glider, 7.e., a motor- 
less airplane, in the air for 20 hours, he 
can win a $3,000 prize and kudos; for 
ten hours, $2,000 and cheers. Such were 


| the offers made last week by Edward S. 


Evans, Detroit manufacturer and founder 


| of the National Glider Association. 


Twenty hours would be a feat indeed. 
The present record is 154 hrs., made by a 
Germans have mounted 2,500 
ft., have traveled 42 mi. in gliders. They 
have glider clubs at practically all universi- 
ties. Each year the clubs hold a grand 
rodeo over the rolling hills of Wasser- 
kuppe, near Frankfort-am-Main. German 
flying organizations require that their 
pilots be graduates of flying schools. There 
is a Deutscher und Segelfluguerband and 
a special periodical, Flugsport. 

The aerodynamics of gliding is that of 
motored flight. First airplanes lacked mo- 
tors. Otto Lilienthal, air pioneer (and a 
German) was killed by his glider falling. 
But few others have had serious accidents. 

For motive force gliders use air cur- 
rents which swell over hilly terrain. Dune 
country, such as that near Chicago and off 
Knolls, 


One knoll should be 50 to 
200 feet above all. And all should be bare 
of poles, trees, shrubs or other obstruc- 
tions. 

The glider is yanked into a 10 to 15 m. 
p. h. wind, which supplies lift. There- 
after it is the pilot’s job to jockey his 
plane upon the air currents ascending over 
the rolling terrain. Air usually rises to 
twice the height of an obstruction. If 
the pilot can get above a cloud he has an 
easy time. Wind always rushes up over 
the edge of a cloud. And the up-moving 


| air is what the glider pilot wants. 


knowing! | 


The AAtna Life Insurance Company ~ The Atna 
Casualty and Surety Company » The Automobile 
Insurance Company » The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company = of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 








Several glider clubs exist in the U. S. 
Important ones are at San Francisco and 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
The one at the University has been most 
active among the colleges. ° 

Some attempt has been made to use 
gliders as load-bearing trailers to motored 
planes (Time, March 11). 

A complete glider costs $500 in the 
U.S. But its parts may be purchased for 
$100. 

It is possible for a handy amateur to 
build a glider out of spruce or pine, wire, 
and fabric. Design is quite like that for 
a monoplane. (One popular German model 
amazingly resembles a Lockheed-Vega.) 
Wing-span may be up to 65 feet (span of 
a staunch commercial Ford tri-motored 
transport). But 25 feet is more practical 
for beginners. The National Glider As- 
sociation at Detroit will furnish blue 
prints. However best advice warns against 
amateur construction, or patching to- 
gether of old motored plane parts. 

At the All-American aircraft show in 
Detroit early in April, glider jockeys are 
scheduled to show their skill. 


— 





| Somersaults 


Weather was gusty at Curtiss Field, 
L. L., last week when Pilot Emil Burgin 
of the Acosta Airplane Corp. taxied a 


Fokker monoplane for a take-off. As she 
moved forward a gust from behind caught 
her wings, lifted her, flopped her over on 
her back. She was little damaged. 

At once Pilot Burgin, confident in the 
staunchness of aircraft, took out an Arrow 
sport plane. She would not rise properly, 
bucked a ground bump, flipped forward 
and over onto her back, with trifling 
damage. 

Pilot Burgin, unhurt by two “mishaps” 
in one day, went home to supper. 

—_—o-— 
Smash 

As thousands and thousands had safely 
done before, 14 people went up sightseeing 
in a tri-motored Ford plane at the Newark, 
N. J., airport last week. Motor trouble 
developed. The pilot tried a forced land- 
ing near railroad tracks. He could not 
prevent his machine, which was traveling 
70 m. p. h., from smashing into a gondola 
filled with sand. All the passengers were 
killed. It was-the worst air accident in 
U. S. history. 
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Flights of the Week 

Brownsville to Panama. His face a 
triangular scowl of fatigue and vexation, 
Captain Ira Eaker, who flew the famed 
Question Mark seven days without land- 
ing (Time, Jan. 14), last week tried a 
dawn-to-dusk flight over the 1,950 miles 
between Brownsville, Tex., and Panama. 
Fog over Mexico and Guatemala and head- 
winds a great part of the way obliged him 
to descend at Managua, Nicaragua, 550 
miles from goal. 

De Sibours. A terrific Burmese storm 
last week discomfited Vicomte Jacques de 
Sibour and his wife, daughter of London’s 
department store tycoon, Harry Gordon 
Selfridge. The de Sibours are flying around 
the world. After landing at Moulmein, 
near Rangoon, the couple took off in 
frisky weather, attained Bangkok, Siam. 

Publisher Black. Baltimore’s Pub- 
lisher Van Lear Black was at Broken Hill, 
Northern Rhodesia last week, as urbane as 
ever, despite dismal rains. His two pilots 
and mechanic were hospitalized with in- 
fluenza. The party flew south down Africa 
to Cape Town, is now working its way 
north. 

Bureaucrat Young. Clarence M. 
Young, Director of the Department of 
Commerce’s air section, who is flying his 
own plane on a European air inspection 
junket, reached Berlin last week. There 
he inspected the great Tempelhof airport, 
visited the Rohrbach works, heard that the 
Germans this summer plan to operate air 
service from Germany to both North and 
South America. 

Montevideo to Manhattan. From 
Montevideo, Uruguay, a Colonel Cesario 
Berisso, Major Roget Otero and Mechanic 
Dagoberto Moll took off last week for a 
15-stage flight via the Argentine, Chile, 
Guatemala, Mexico City, Laredo, New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Washington, to Manhat- 
tan, U. S. Army flyers two years ago in- 
cluded most of this route, on their goodwill 
voyage. So did the Italian flyer de Pinedo. 
But not yet has a South American ac- 
complished it. 
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Children especially de- 
rive wonderful benefits 
from indoor sunlight 
applications. In fact, 
a mere few minutes a 
day gives them all the 
sunlight benefits obtain- 
able on a sunny beach. 


The 
ALPINE SUN 
LAMP 





THE ALPINE SUN LAMP Home Model is simplicity 
itself. It operates on ordinary house current, and with- 
out fumes, sparks or sputtering. 
parts is necessary, no frequent adjustments. All you 
do is connect the Alpine Sun Lamp with the wall 
socket and then lie back—relax—and absorb the match- 


less benefits of genuine ultra-violet rays. 


O you know the whole 

story about Ultra-Violet 
Rays? Are you familiar with 
the many pertinent facts relat- 
ing to this vital subject? 


After ail, the purchase of an 
ultra-violet sun lamp is an im- 
portant matter, well worth the 
time and postage it takes to 
mail the attached coupon. In 
return you receive a free, author- 
itative booklet covering the en- 
tire subject of ultra-violet rays 
clearly and cémpletely. And 
this hooklet is the work of an 
authority—the maker of the 
original ultra-violet lamp—the 
Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp 
more than 150,000 of which are 
now used in physicians’ offices, 
hospitals and sanitariums 
throughout the world. 


Physicians know 
this lamp 


The Hanovia Alpine Sun Lamp 
has the confidence and endorse- 
ment of a host of health author- 


No replacement of 








ities. And naturally the new 
Home Model is the choice of 
well-informed families every- 
where. With such equipment, 
the full benefits of indoor sun- 
light exposures are secured 
surely, quickly and simply. New 
vigor and health are the natural 


rewards, obtained with absolute 
safety and almost negligible cost. 


Self-diagnosis 


should be avoided 


But do not try to treat illness 
with ultra-violet rays. When you 
are sick see your doctor. In any 
event, be sure to ask him about 
the Hanovia Lamp. No doubt 
he uses it himself or prescribes 
its use. 

And now, before you turn 
this page, tear off and mail the 
attached coupon. Promptly you 
will receive the booklet that 
gives you facts—facts youshould 
know about a subject para- 
mount in importance to you and 
your family today! 


as told simply 
and clearly in this 


FREE booklet by the 
maker of the original 


U.TRA-VIOLET LAMP 
--- Use the Coupon! 






















SPECIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


now available... 


Hanovia Cuemicat & Merc. Co. 
Dept. Y, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me at once, 
your special free booklet on Ultra- 


Violet Rays. Include description 
and prices of the Home Model 
Alpine Sun Lamp. 

Name—— coal’ 

Street. 
Ca 
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SHORT time ago a promising young busi- 
ness man, happily married and the father 
of two children, one seven and one nine, 

showed unmistakable signs of failing health. His 
doctor suspected the cause at once. A searching 
examination confirmed the doctor’s suspicions. 
Tuberculosis. He was ordered to give up his 
business immediately and go to a sanatorium for 
proper treatment and care. 


An uncle of the young man was greatly shocked 
when he heard the report. It didn’t seem possible 
that it could be true. He asked for the evidence. 
They handed him x-ray photographs which 
showed that his nephew’s lungs were seriously 
affected. The uncle asked permission to show 

the photographs to his own doctor. 


When that doctor saw the photographs he said, 
“The right thing was done. Your nephew will = 
probably get well. Now, what have you done for 
the man’s family, especially the children? Have 
they been examined? You have no time to lose. 
While tuberculosis may not have made any seri- 
ous inroads on their health as yet, it is hardly 
conceivable that his wife and children are 
entirely free from infection. An appearance 


cir 
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This year there will be a great forward step in the battle 
against tuberculosis. Efforts will be made to protect “the 
others”—the family and friends of the stricken person— 
even before the signs of tuberculosis show themselves, but 
while the disease may be latent. 

Organizations for the prevention of tuberculosis—na- 
tional, state and local—will warn people of the infection 
which may follow living in the same household or asso- 
ciating with one who is suffering from tuberculosis. 
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of ruddy health does not exclude the possibility of 
tuberculosis.” 

Every child who at any age has had prolonged ex- 
posure to tuberculosis should have an immediate, 
thorough physical examination, especially including 
the tuberculin tests and x-ray photographs, to deter- 
mine whether or not active or latent disease is pres 
ent. While tuberculosis usually attacks the lungs, it 
may attack any part of the body—eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, glands, joints, bones or vital organs. 


It is now believed that many cases of tuberculosis in 
adults are the direct result of infection in childhood. 
The germs may have been taken into the body when 
the person was very young and have remained dor- 
nant for many years. 

Boys and girls who are apparently healthy may 
have latent tuberculosis; without a sign of in- 
fection—no cough, no loss of weight, good 
é color. But years later, when some extra strain 
is put upon the body, the symptoms appear- 
loss of weight, persistent cough, “indigestion” 
and fatigue. 

When every child is properly fortified against 
the ravages of tuberculosis, the final victory 
over this deadly enemy will be in sight. 


tS \ 
Their action-inspiring slogan, “Early discovery—Early 


recovery,” will be displayed on billboards, car cards 
and banners all over the country. 


By checking tuberculosis in its earliest stages, before the 
germs have had time to destroy bone or tissue, tens of thou- 
sands of lives can be saved. Send for the Metropolitan’s 
booklet, 49-Q—“‘ Tuberculosis”. It will be mailed free on 
request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 
Cash Talk 


One of the twelve richest men in 
Europe is Belgium’s picturesque, choleric 
Emile Francqui. Like the late great Cecil 
Rhodes, he found his fortune and lost his 
temper beneath the blazing sun of Africa 
—Belgian Congo. Three years ago, as 
Finance Minister, he won world fame by 
“saving” (stabilizing) the Belgian franc 
(Time, Nov. 8, 1926). For the past month 
he has represented Belgium on the Second 
Dawes Committee which is striving at 
Paris to revise the Dawes Plan (Time, 
Feb. 18, et seg.). Last week a news leak 
from the secret Committee sessions re- 
vealed that of all the Allied delegates only 
M. Francqui has roughly baited and tried 
out cross-examination methods on Ger- 
manys correct and_ stiff-necked “Iron 
Man,” famed Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Chief 
German Delegate and Governor of the 
Reichsbank. Typical was the reply of 
Belgian Croesus Francqui, last week, 
when correspondents impertinently asked 
whether the Belgian Government is pay- 
ing his expenses in Paris. 

“You parade your ignorance, Mes- 
sieurs!” said M. Francqui, irate. “Even 
as a Minister of the Belgian Crown I have 
never accepted a centime for service to 
my country.” 

When Dr. Schacht proceeded to dwell 
again, last week, on the palpable iniquity 
of expecting Germany to pay Reparations 
for 62 years, the five fingers of Croesus 
Francqui’s right hand were observed to 
tap-impatiently on the Committee table. 
As the Governor paused for breath the 
Belgian leaped up, fire in eyes. 

“But why not 62 years, Dr. Schacht?” 
he challenged, “Don’t you know that Bel- 
gium has been paying such a debt for 99 
years? 

“Nein!” snapped Berlin’s Schacht, 
“What debt?” 

“My country,” cried Belgium’s Franc- 
qui, “is still paying £3,000 a year to the 
descendants of the English Duke of Well- 
ington. That is part of the price of our 
freedom after Waterloo. The agreement 
was made 15 years later, in 1830. We 
have paid £297,000 ($1,443,420) in 99 
years, and we still pay, without grum- 
bling!” 

The present Duke of Wellington cele- 
brated in his Piccadilly home, last week, 
his 80th birthday. As a grandson of the 
“Tron Duke” he holds the highest foreign 
titles possessed by any British peer, is the 
Netherlandic Prince of Waterloo and a 
Portuguese Knight of the Grand Cross of 
the Tower and Sword, and ranks in Spain 
as a Grandee of the First Class. His 19,200 
English acres bring him far more in reve- 
nue, of course, than the 99 year-old tribute 
of little Belgium. 

Progress. The experts at Paris were 
understood to have agreed, last week, that 
$100,000,000 will represent the working 
capital of the proposed Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlement. If and when established 
the Bank will act as a corporate trustee 
for the stupendous volume of German 
payments—the idea being to place “on a 


business basis’ the present semi-political 
functions of the Reparations Commission, 
which is to be absorbed by the B. I. S. 
This idea, by the way, appeared more and 
more clearly, last week, as the brain-child 
of Owen D. Young, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, co-representative of the U. S. with 
J. Pierpont Morgan. During the week Mr. 
Young was palpably embarrassed when 
Frenchmen began calling his Bank of In- 
ternational Settlement, the “Bank of 
Nations,” thus linking it by verbal impli- 
cation with the League of Nations. In the 
authoritative Paris Temps, M. Le Senateur 
Victor Henry Berenger—who negotiated 
the unratified Mellon-Berenger Franco- 
U. S. debt settlement—wrote lyrically: 
“La Banque des Nations is as necessary 
now as national banks were a century ago, 
for nations have become mere provinces. 
If bankruptcies and ruin, which have fol- 
lowed the years 1914 to 1918, are to be 
avoided, if a new war, even more atrocious 
than the last is to be avoided, there must 
be financial understanding and cooperation 
between nations—between continents. 

“The day when this entente is realized 
will be a day of world confidence and 
world credit. And from that day when the 
Bank of Nations is realized, there will be 
real association des nations.” (In French 
the League is called Société des Nations 
often abbreviated “S. D. N.”) 

The second major step of the Com- 
mittee, last week, was taken by Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht when he reappeared in Paris 
after dashing over to Berlin ‘“‘so as to 
attend my daughter’s wedding.” Quite 
apart from discharging his duties at these 
nuptials, Dr. Schacht conferred long and 
earnestly with President Paul von Hinden- 
burg and Chancellor Hermann Miller. Ac- 
cordingly he was able, when he returned 
to Paris, to mention for the first time a 
definite annual Reparations sum which 
Germany offers to pay. Although shrouded 
in official secrecy this offer was soon 
known to be 1,500,000,000 gold marks per 
year ($356,850,000). Promptly the Allied 
delegates repeated their demand for $625,- 
000,000; and Messrs. Morgan and Young 
were understood to be suggesting $500,- 
000,000. Thus after a month of cautious 
trafficking in generalities, the Second 
Dawes Committee got down to coldest 
cash. 

Criticisms. Europeans grew increas- 
ingly fearful, last week, lest what they 
persisted in calling the “Morgan-Young 
Bank” should ‘turn out to be a glittering 
gold and silver U. S. strait-jacket for 
European finance. The dread lest a con- 
trolling interest in the new Bank should 
be vested in Wall Street would not down, 
last week, even when Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont of No. 23 Wall Street (The House 
of Morgan) solemnly assured correspond- 
ents that such fears are baseless. 

Unconvinced German cartoonists and 
lampoonists cartooned and lampooned the 
U. S. delegates. The Paris editions of the 
London Daily Mail screamed: “Death- 
blow to World Bank! European Nations 
Against U.S.” Asked the Echo de Paris, 
in pompous fashion: “Are we not in the 
presence of an ambitious enterprise on 
the part of American business men who 


are seeking to impose their hegemony ?”’ 
Even in Manhattan a few hard words were 
said by President Charles E. Mitchell of 
the National City Bank, a gentleman 
whose level eyes can sparkle with a very 
frosty glint. According to Mr. Mitchell, 
the U. S. market is in no condition to 
absorb an issue of German Reparations 
Bonds, such as is contemplated by the 
Paris sponsors of the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements (Trme, March 11). On 
the other hand, it appeared last week that 
Governor Montagu Collet Norman of the 
Bank of England is solidly behind the 
Bank; and the financiers of London's 
“City” will follow him, just as Wall Street 
may be expected to surge along in the 
wake of the U. S. delegates at Paris 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Eggs! Eggs! Eggs!” 


Jack and Jill have a poultry farm, 
Where all the fowls walk arm in arm; 
They don’t worry and they don’t care, 
It’s no Misery Farm down there! 
What's the reason? I'll tell you 
Cock-a-doodle-doodle-doo!! 
CHORUS 
What’s the song they sing on Sunday? 
Eggs! Eggs! Eggs! 
What's the song they sing on Monday? 
Eggs! Eggs! Eggs! 
Hear the hens laugh—Cluck! Cluck! Cluck! 
Foreign yolks have come unstuck! 
One egg, two eggs, three for luck 
Eggs! Eggs! Eggs! 

This jolly song was heard every night 
last week by every Briton who tuned in on 
the London Daily Express’s patriotic Egg 
Hour. Thus one of the Empire's great 
newspapers rallied to Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress who recently signed an 
order in council (Tre, Feb. 25) decreeing 
that: 

“Tt shall not be lawful to import any 
hen or duck eggs in shell into the United 
Kingdom, nor to sell or expose for sale in 
the United Kingdom any imported hen or 
duck eggs in shell, unless they bear an 
indication of origin. 

“The indication of origin shall be con- 
spicuously and durably marked in ink on 
the shell of each imported egg in letters 
not less than two millimetres in height.” 

Up to last week over 12,000 “egg pack- 
ers” (wholesalers) had registered with the 
Daily Mail a pledge to deal only in “Em- 
pire Eggs.” As the newspaper of world’s 
largest circulation (2,000,000) the Mail 
lavishly placed in the window of every 
shopkeeper whose “‘egg packer” had signed 
the pledge the following placard: 


DAILY MAIL 
BRITISH EGG CAMPAIGN 


GUARANTEED 


BRITISH EGGS 
SOLD HERE 5% 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK 





Not to be outdone, the Cornish growers 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





of broccoli, succulent vegetable, adopted 
last week a “National Mark” for their 
produce bearing a map of England exactly 
like that on the Daily Mail egg placards. 
For export to France the broccoli is labeled 
Choux-Fleurs, Premiére (Qualité, while 
Germans will receive Blumenkohl, Prima 
Qualitat. 

At London’s aristocratic Savoy Hotel the 
Egg Song was played several times, last 
week, “by special request”; and in com- 
mon music halls many a tedious comedian 
reaped undeserved applause by concluding 
his number with “Eggs! Eggs! Eggs!” 


—— Caer 
“Third Class Eggs” 


Every egg laid in Scotland after June 1, 
1929, will be stamped with a national mark 
(see p. 2f). Whether the mark shall read 
“Laid in Scotland” or “something more 
dignified” was weightily considered last 
week by His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Scotland, fussy Sir John Gilmour. 

In the House of Commons an attempt to 
pull Sir John’s leg was made by another, 
more humorous, Scot, Austin Hopkinson, 
M. P. “Will not the Right Honorable 
Gentleman,” he suggested, “take it upon 
himself to order that all third class eggs 
shall be rubber stamped with the Scottish 
national motto: Nemo me impune laces- 
sit?” * 


eo. 
How Much for Lloyd George? 


Trading in election futures was brisk, 
last week, on the Royal Exchange. Such 
trading, Englishmen like to think, is not 
“betting on the election.” Certainly the 
thing is done in London with a flair and a 
nice decorum equaled nowhere else on 
earth. Indeed most U. S. citizens would 
find themselves flabbergasted if asked to 
devise the machinery for placing bets on 
an election which has so many queer fea- 
tures (General Parliamentary Election, 
TimE, Nov. 10, 1924). 

First off, no one knew, last week, ex- 
actly on what day or in what week or 
even during which month the British Gen- 
eral Parliamentary Election would be held. 
As leader of the party in power (Conserv- 
ative), placid Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin could and would send all Great 
Britain scrambling to the ballot box at 
whatever time his advisers deemed least 
favorable to the rival parties (Laborite & 
Liberal). He might spring a “surprise 
election” in early May, or dawdle along 
until late June. So long as docile Britons 
are called to cast their ballots within the 
legal period of five years after the present 
House of Commons was elected (Oct. 29, 
1924), good Squire Baldwin has as much 
liberty of choice as a Dowager Duchess 
deciding in July which hymns her servi- 
tors will sing at Christmas. 

Secondly, it might seem impossible to 
devise a satisfactory way of betting on the 
British General Election as a whole, be- 
cause the result may leave any one of the 
three parties or any two of them in power. 
Theoretically, should a roughly equal num- 


*Generally translated by Scots “Wha daur 
meddle wi’ me?” In literal English: “No man 
attacks me with impunity.” 








“LITTLE DaAvip” 


He relies on stupidity. 


ber of seats be won by each of the three 
parties, then after the election there might 
be formed any one of three different coali- 
tions—Conservative-Liberal, Liberal-La- 
borite, or Conservative-Laborite—to carry 
on the Government. The King-Emperor 
would be obliged (by custom) to bestow 
the supreme political office of Prime Min- 
ister on any man designated by any party 
or coalition able to control a majority of 
votes in the House. Upon such seeming 
quicksands as these how shall one even 
lay the lightest bet? 

Absurdly simple! One either rings up 
one’s broker or steps round to the Royal 
Exchange itself. Ignoring that justly cele- 
brated mural Phoenicians Bartering with 
the Ancient Britons in Cornwall, one 
presses straight on and finds a board where 
election futures were quoted, last week, 
thus: 


BOUGHT SOLD 
CONSERVATIVES 274 270 
LIBERALS 84 80 
LABORITES 264 260 


Suppose that one considered 84 an at- 
tractive buy in Liberals. Then by having 
one’s broker “place” £1 ($4.86) at that 
figure one would get exactly one’s money 
back if the Liberals win 84 seats, and 
would receive an additional pound for 
every seat they win above that number. 
Inversely, if one sells Liberals at 80, and 
if only 70 candidates of that party are re- 
turned to the House, one pockets a crisp 
“tenner” ($48.60). To guess wrong in 
either buying or selling is to lose a pound 
a seat. 

A glance at the quotation board, last 
week, showed that ‘The City” expects to 
see the Conservatives and _ Laborites 
matched against each other as two nearly 
equal Goliaths—with Liberalism’s small 
David Lloyd George twirling between 
them in his slingshot the dangerous pellet 
called “balance of power.” By allying him- 
self with either Goliath, smart Little 
David would lay the other low; and al- 
though he can scarcely hope to hold the 
Prime Ministry himself, he could keep 


the unfortunate incumbent of that office 
on the hooks. 

To men of property, who bore in mind 
last week the infinite capacity of Mr. 
Lloyd George for chicanery, the Empire 
seemed to pause on the brink of quite 
appalling possibilities. In 1924 the Liberal 
Party held a similar balance of power be- 
tween Conservatives and Laborites, but 
in those days, the helm of Liberalism was 
steadied by the firm hand and moral 
weight of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith, 
now dead (Time, Feb. 27, 1928). Today 
there is no force within the Liberal Party 
able to keep Little David from staging 
his own particular brand of rip-roaring 
Taffy Welshman’s holiday. 

Last week’s figures on the Royal Ex- 
change were all the more significant be- 
cause they represented a sudden fall of 
20 points within a fortnight in the quota- 
tions on Conservatives. These 20 points— 
20 prospective seats in the House of Com- 
mons—were subtracted by the brokers on 
‘Change from a previous Conservative 
quotation of 292 and were added to the 
then prevailing Liberal figure of 62. Thus 
the shrewd merchants of London’s “City” 
showed what they fear will be the effect 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s recent phenome- 
nally daring Liberal keynote speech (Time, 
March 11), in which he promised to find 
work for virtually all of Britain’s 1,400,- 
ooo unemployed—and this without in- 
creasing taxes! Though the speech was 
branded at once as pure demagogy by dis- 
interested editors throughout the U. S. 
and Europe, the London stock exchange 
figures coldly suggested, last week, that 
Welsh David had made a big killing of 
prospective votes. 

Quick to follow up his advantage, Mr. 
Lloyd George—who won the election of 
1918 by promising to “Hang the Kaiser”— 
placed on sale at sixpence (12¢) a pam- 
phlet called We Can Conquer Unemploy- 
ment! Soon he jubilantly announced that 
“the first edition has sold out six times 
over!” In this palpable campaign broad- 
side, shrewdly sold instead of given away, 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes to employ 
nearly 600,000 workers, “many within 
three months” on road building, house 
construction, telephone installation, “elec- 
trical developments,” land drainage, re- 
forestation, canal digging, and “in meeting 
the huge demand for British goods” which 
—the sixpence pamphlet confidently pre- 
dicts—will result from “restoration of our 
trade relations with Russia.” 

Cornered by Conservative and Laborite 
journalists in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Lloyd George calmly pruned a pale cigar 
while listening amiably to many a follow- 
ing sarcastic question. 

Question: “Since your remedy for un- 
employment is so obvious and simple, 1s 
it due to knavery or stupidity that other 
political parties have not adopted it?” 

“So far as the present Government 
[Conservative] is concerned,” twinkled 
Liberal Lloyd George, “I prefer to rely 
on the latter alternative.” 

Question: “Would you support any 
party advocating a plan the same as 
yours?” At this vital, leading question 
the humorous little Welshman instantly 
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grew grave. His answer—and he chose to 
answer—would show where Little David 
stood between the two Goliaths. 

“Without any hesitation,” said Mr. 
Lloyd George solemnly, “I will support 
any party advocating those principles.” 

“Even the Labor party?” 

“T give that pledge, whatever party is 
in power!” 

As brazenly as any auctioneer, Little 
David held up the last remnant of what 
used to be the great, historic party of 
William Ewart Gladstone, and as good as 
asked, “What am I offered?” 

ae ee 


Callipygian Captain 


People throughout the world last week 
looked and looked at pictures of “Captain 
Barker,” the woman who long persuaded 
the British Army that she was Captain 
Leslie Ivor Victor Gauntlett Slight Barker, 
a “Mons man,” a devoted husband, a first 
rate boxer (Time, March: 18). 

The pictures appeared as the result of 
her discovery by a sharp-eyed prison sur- 
geon in Brixton Jail, where the callipygian 
captain was temporarily detained a fort- 
night ago on a charge of bankruptcy. One 
of the most fetching of these pictures (see 
below), shows her wearing the collar of an 
officer in the Legion of Honor, while across 
the scarlet bosom of her mess jacket 
dangle the British D. S. O., the Star of 
Mons, the Cross of a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and the Belgian Croix 
de Guerre with palm. 

Last week “Captain Barker” was ar- 
rested again. Her offense before the law 
was not that she had worn men’s clothes, 
or even that she had persuaded Miss Al- 
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©P. & A. 
Mrs. “CapTrarin BARKER” SMITH 


Common perjury was her crime. 


freda Emma Howard of Littlehampton, 
Sussex, to marry her, but on a common 
charge of perjury, for she “had falsely 
sworn in high court that she was “Captain 
Leslie Ivor Victor Gauntlett Slight 
Barker,” when she was really Mrs. Lilias 
Irma Valerie Barker Smith, mother of two. 


FRANCE 
“Down the Ladder” 


Below stairs in the dignified stone man- 
sion of Marshal Ferdinand Foch, a group 
of Paris reporters completed, last week, 
their second month of fidgeting and fum- 
ing. The first month was the hardest. It 
climaxed in a duel between M. Georges 
Chapreau and M. le Marquis Henri de 
Sombrieul, both star reporters, who had 
rasped each other’s nerves. However, since 
le Marquis fired into the ground, and M. 
Chapreau into the air—as Frenchmen will 
—the shots served happily to steady the 
nerves of all concerned. Last week the 
corps of reporters five was informed by 
the corps of physicians nine that quite 
possibly they would have to wait another 
two months, although of course they might 
not. 

Above stairs lay the Generalissimo—the 
man who won the War if any one man did 
—dying by inches. Pathos was not in the 
simple room but instead a grand vitality, 
a dauntless courage. 

They had called a priest, weeks ago, and 

the Generalissimo lived on. The Associated 
Press had reported “authoritatively” that 
he could live “one week or ten days at 
most,” but already old Campaigner Ferdi- 
nand Foch had doubled that span. What 
matter if Death took him at the next 
clock-tick? Already he had fooled them 
all, and a man may call a joke a joke and 
die with all decorum and honor when he 
is 77. 
Bare walls, and a plain French wooden 
bed. For 24 hours, last week, the General- 
issimo tried out an “American bed”—with 
a crank and gadgets—then resumed his 
austere pallet. As he lay with fast-beating 
pulse, enduring alternate chills and fever. 
the man with the calm grey eyes would 
sometimes cast them for a long time on 
the richly embroidered Banner of all the 
Allied Nations, which hung above his head. 
Sometimes too he would call for his baton 
—the baton of a Marshal of France—and 
with the tips of his old fingers would 
caress along the shaft the hard and prickly 
stars. 

Perfectly alert and mobile, the brain 
followed each move of the Mexican revo- 
lution (see Mexico), as Mme. Foch read 
rapidly from latest editions of Le Temps. 
Ever and always the Generalissimo, her 
husband, who had long since lost all appe- 
tite, ordered his jaws to chew, his gullet 
to swallow, and so far as in him lay, his 
stomach to digest. 

From the first day of his illness Marshal 
Foch demanded and received from all his 
doctors the minutest account of what was 
to be fought and how. Unlike His Majesty 
George V, who did not bring himself to 
chew and swallow solid food while his 
royal appetite was in abeyance (TIME, Jan. 
14), the Generalissimo continued, even last 
week to eat with a precision which his 
doctors declared absolutely astounding in 
a patient thus far gone. 

Tears for so splendid an old paladin 
seemed more than vain, yet they were not 
lacking, last week, when the nine doctors 
left the Marshal’s room, after examining 
their patient with especial earnestness. 





Focu 


With Death by his bed, he caressed 
his baton. 


Brokenly the great Parisian heart special- 
ist, Dr. de Gennes, exclaimed to the re- 
porters: “‘Pray to heaven, gentlemen, that 
no further relapse occurs. Each leads our 
glorious patient a few steps further down 
the ladder of Life.” 


GERMANY 
Lawful Frankfurters 


In virtue of a decision by the High 
Court at Frankfurt-am-Main, last week, 
“Only such sausages as originate in Frank- 
furt can lawfully be sold as ‘frank- 
furters.’ ” 


RUSSIA 
“Tight” 

“The United States feels tight,’ said 
Soviet War Commissar Clemence Voro- 
shilov, last week, haranguing a Leningrad 
conference of The Party (Communist) 
“IT mean by tight,” continued Comrade 
Voroshilov, “exactly what I say! Grown 
gigantic and bloated with capital like a 
giant blood sausage, the United States 
feels tight within its frontiers.” 

Lest any dunderhead should fail to 
catch his drift, War Minister Voroshilov 
added that there is another bloated blood 
sausage which feels tight, namely Great 
Britain, and that “one need not be par- 
ticularly Bolshevik to foresee that a solu- 
tion lies in armed conflict between them.” 


ITALY 


“Political Incompatibility” 


Every baby born into the world is a 
finer one than the last. 
—Charles Dickens 
Big-eyed, bouncing Bambino Romano 
Mussolini was born Sept. 27, 1927. 

At age 14 months he bounced once around 
Ancient Rome while Fascists roared en- 
thusiastic “Ala-ala-alalas!” (Time, De 
10), in the arms of Papa Benito Mussolini 
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who bounced in turn upon a large white 
horse. 

Last week, Bambino Romano, not yet 
turned 18 months, was completely for- 
gotten as Milan tea table gossips buzzed. 
The secret was not that Donna Rachele 
Mussolini is burgeoning again, though as 
a matter of fact she is. The terrific and 
appalling piece of gossip was that Donna 
Rachele recently said to a most intimate— 
and seemingly most faithless—friend: “I 
am still a Socialist at heart. I could not 
turn Fascist with Nito.” 


Piquant, such “political incompatibility” 
would plausibly explain why “Nito”’ pre- 
fers to play the Duce alone in Rome, only 
visiting his wife in Milan or at his farm 
in Forli twice or thrice a year. 


‘ 


Pleasing to /] Duce was the deed of one 
Signora Neriva Cavassa of Bologna who, 
last week, gave birth to triplet sons and 
named them “Pio,” “Benito” and “Vittorio 
Emanuele,” after Pope, Dictator, King. 


PAPAL STATE 
Wicked Widow 

An anecdote with a moral was told in 
Vatican City last week to illustrate the 
familiar saying that “Pope Pius has never 
told a lie.” 

As related, the incident concerns a visit 
known to have been paid to the Holy 
Father by one of his nieces and her hus- 
band, on the day before the recent Italo- 
Papal Treaty, Concordat and Financial 
Agreement was signed (Time, Feb. 18). 
Such was the iron efficacy of Dictator 
Benito Mussolini’s censorship that the 
Italian press had not yet printed a single 
word of what was to occur. None the less 
the Pontiff’s niece, like everyone else, had 
heard rumors, and she asked: 

“Ts it true? Please tell me. I should be 
so glad!” 

Gently Pope Pius inquired, “Have you 
read of it in the newspapers?” 

“No, Holy Father.” 

“Then perhaps,” said her uncle, with his 
slow, ineffable smile, “there may be noth- 
ing in the rumor.” 

It is positively affirmed that after a fur- 
ther attempt had been made to penetrate 
the Pontiff’s reserve, he sternly exclaimed: 

“T do not like women to meddle in the 
diplomatic affairs of the Holy See. Such 
matters are not their concern. The action 
of one woman, the widow of a man who 
had important documents, has done much 
harm already.” 

In the light of subsequent events, it is 
clear that the wicked widow thus flayed is 
Donna Barone, relict of the Fascist diplo- 
mat who began negotiations on behalf of 
Signor Benito Mussolini with the Holy 
See. She it was who divulged to foreign 
correspondents in Rome the half-truths 
which caused half the newspapers of the 
world to print maps showing that the new 
Papal State would be some six times larger 
than has turned out to be the case. 


NORWAY 
Royal Wedding 
(See front cover) 

No royal wedding seems ever quite 
complete without a bomb, and a bomb 
there was, last week, for Crown Prince 
Olaf of Norway and his bride, Sweden’s 
grave and lovely Princess Martha. In 
placing such royal nuptial dynamite—this 
time a whole kilogram—the usual thing 
is to plant it in the storied castle where 
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the Prince and Princess expect to make 
their home. Therefore, last week 
experienced Norwegian police searched 
and searched every nook and cranny in 
and about Castle Oskarshal, until they 
found and nullified the nuptial bomb. 

Smart international yachting folk who 
have sailed up the pine-fringed Kristiania 
Fjord to the capital of Norway, Oslo, will 
remember Castle Oskarshal. As they cast 
anchor off the Royal Yacht Club, in the 
wimpling Frognerkilen, they had Oslo on 
their starboard and suburban Bygdo, with 
its Castle Oskarshal, on their port. 

Also plainly visible from the fjord is 
Norse King Haakon’s long, plaster-white 
Kongelige Slot or royal palace. Among 
connoisseurs the Slot is recognized as Nor- 
way’s architectural family _ skeleton. 
Cheaply and hastily thrown together when 
the present dynasty of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Glucksburg was established in 
Norway in 1905, it compares pitiably with 
Sweden’s imposing Kungliga Slottet in 
Stockholm (Venice of the North), whence 
came last week Princess Martha to Oslo. 
As every Scandinavian knows the Kings of 
Sweden were also the elected Kings of 
Norway from 1814 until 1905, when the 
Storting (parliament) dissolved the union 
with Sweden, elected Prince Christian of 


Denmark King of Norway, proclaimed 
him “King Haakon VII”—thus reviving 
the traditions of the ancient and extinct 
native royal line of Norway—and finally 
declared the present dynasty hereditary. 
To Oslo with King Haakon VII came the 
Princess he had married in 1896, the 
youngest (third) daughter of His Majesty 
Edward VII, British King and Emperor, 
to reign as inconspicuous and reserved but 
very popular Queen Maud of Norway. 
Thus last week nothing could have been 
more appropriate than the arrival at Oslo 
of Britain’s tall Duke and plump Duchess 
of York in the quality of wedding guests. 
“Hello, Aunt Maud,” said the Duke, and 
Her Majesty responded graciously, ‘“Wel- 
come to Norway, Albert.” En route from 
London the British royalties passed in- 
cognito through Germany and achieved 
the first visit to Berlin ever made by a 
member of the House of Windsor.* 


Gamle Oslo. Until last week no royal 
marriage had taken place in Oslo since the 
16th Century, when King James VI of 
Scotland there espoused Princess Anne of 
Denmark and Norway in 1589. Historic 
Gamle+ Oslo was founded by potent 
Harold Haardraada about 1050, and petite 
Princess Martha comes to reign—even- 
tually—over a proud little city which was 
already old when her own rich and exten- 
sive Stockholm was founded upon mud 
flats and granite in 1255 by Birger, Jarl 
(Earl) of Bjelbo. Last week, on the very 
site of the Jarl’s first great hall, in a 
palace blazing with made-in-Sweden light 
bulbs, the preliminary, pre-nuptial ball 
was given by Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf 
of Sweden. Over from Oslo for this event 
dashed Norway’s spruce Crown Prince 
Olaf. This time he came openly and gaily, 
not as he clandestinely used to come 
(while courting Princess Martha) with his 
hat turned down, his coat turned up, and 
his eyes masked behind a skier’s blue 
snow-goggles. So successful was this dis- 
guise that until the official wedding an- 
nouncement was made not 50 people in 
all Scandinavia knew of the romance. Last 
week, after dancing until well-nigh dawn, 
Prince Olaf rushed back from Stockholm 
to Oslo, in order to be there to welcome 
Princess Martha when she arrived for the 
wedding with her parents, Prince Karl and 
Princess Ingeborg, the Duke and Duchess 
of Vastergotland. Benignly in the back- 
ground, for once, was the Duke’s elder 
brother, His Majesty Gustaf V, King of 
Sweden and of the Goths and Wends, 
LL.D. 


Vor Frelsers Kirke. Norwegian radio 
men had hooked up in Oslo quite as many 
microphones as were used in Washington 
when Herbert Clark Hoover said, “I do 
(T1me, March 11). Several announcers 
were posted in and about the S/ot, more 
along broad Karl Johans Gade, and a 
whole battery in Vor Frelsers Kirke, the 
hoary Church of Our Saviour, where 
booming Lutheran Bishop Lunde would 
ask, “Saa til sporger jeg dig, Olaf, for 

*Of course George V, Edward of Wales and 
the Duke of York all visited Germany before 
the War, when the British royal house was that 
of Saxe Coburg und Gotha-—rechristened ‘“Wind- 
sor’ on July 17, 1917. 
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Gud’s assym og. I denne Kristne forsam- 
lings nerverelse. vil du’ have Martha som 
hos dig staar til din egtehustru?”* 


50-50. The eight bridesmaids were di- 
vided evenly between Sweden and Nor- 
way, and only one was royal, Princess 
Ingrid, only daughter of Swedish Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf. Froken Irmelin 
Nansen, daughter of Polar Explorer Frid- 
tjof Nansen, was Norway’s premier brides- 
maid. The others: Swedish, Elsa Steuch, 
Alfhild Ekelund, Madeleine Carleson; 
Norwegian, Ranghild Fearnley, Elizabeth 
Broch, Wedel Jarlsberg. Froken Jarlsberg 
is the daughter of the great Court Cham- 
berlain, and Fréken Ekelund’s father was 
the late fabulously rich Swedish industrial- 
ist, Gunnar Ekelund. The pale and puffy 
blue stuff of which all eight dresses were 
made was the gift of Princess Martha, but 
the dressmaking was not contracted or 
paid for by H. R. H. 

Presents 1) From Norwegian Ameri- 
cans a $4,500 oil painting by Jonas Lie, 
entitled Herring Cove At Dawn, and pre- 
sented in Oslo last week by His Excellency 
the U. S. Minister, Laurits Selmer Swen- 
son, born in New Sweden, Minn.; 2) from 
the city of Oslo, a set of books by Nor- 
wegian authors; 3) from the city of 
Stockholm, a diamond tiara of 956 stones; 
4) from the Norwegian Society, a Grand 
piano, especially requested by Princess 
Martha; 5) from the Swedish Govern- 
ment, a replica of King Gustaf V’s own 
golden soup tureen; 6) from the Nor- 
wegian, Government, a silver punch bowl; 
+) from the Norwegian Storting a pair of 
silver candlesticks and probably an in- 
crease in Crown Prince Olaf’s yearly civil 
list from $13,000 to $26,000, though the 
enabling legislation had not passed last 
week. 

Haakon, Gustaf & Christian. Visi- 


tors to Oslo paid up to 500 kroner ($132), 


each just for a place at a window from 
which to see the three Kings of Scandi- 
navia—Norway’s Haakon VII, Sweden’s 
Gustaf V and Denmark’s Christian X— 
ride in state from the Slot to Vor Frelsers 
Kirke, with the bridal party. 

A sight for the gods which no man paid 
to see was the royal guest from the Neth- 
erlands, the good-hearted but extremely 
pompous Prince Consort of Queen Wil- 
helmina. As this personage moved about 
Oslo, with tinkling spurs, jingling medals 
and a large clanking sword, it was per- 
missible to exclaim: ‘“There goes His 
Royal Highness, Prince Hendrik Vladi- 
mir Albertus Ernst of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Prince of the Netherlands, Duke 
of Mecklenburg, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet, 
Lieutenant-General of the Netherlandic 
and Indo-Netherlandic Armies, Chevalier 
of the Order of the Black Eagle, of the 
Order of the Seraphins, of St. Andrew, of 
the Elephant, of St. Hubert, and further- 
more Commander of the Order of St. Jan 
for the Netherlands.” 

When the Norwegian Government pro- 
vided unlimited beer and unstinted sau- 
sages, the hilarity of the occasion became 
marked, though dependable, philosophical 
Norwegian temperaments precluded the 
occurrence of actual riots. 


*“T ask thee, therefore, Olaf, in the presence 


of God and this Christian assembly, wilt thou 
have Mirtha here present to be thy wedded 
wife?” 


MEXICO 
“15 Days to Live’’? 


England is nicer in lots of ways than 
Mexico, so much nicer that last week the 
civilian leader of the latest Mexican Revo- 
lution, Senor Don Gilberto Valenzuela, 
must have devoutly wished himself back 
at the Court of St. James’s, strutting again 
in silk knee breeches with a cordon across 
his chest as Mexican Envoy Extraordinary 
& Minister Plenipotentiary. Instead he 
was desperately striving in the state of 
Sonora, first to bolster up civilian support 
for the army of his chief-of-staff, General 
Gonzalo Escobar, and second with the for- 
lorn project of despatching to President 
Herbert- Hoover a request that the ten 
most northerly states of Mexico be recog- 
nized as having seceded from the Mexican 
Union, and as constituting the Republica 
Mexicana de Obregon. 

Thus by a gesture intended principally 


for local effect, Chief Rebel Valenzuela | 
sought to identify himself with the magic | 


name of his old heroic friend, General 
Alvaro Obregon, who was assassinated last 


year shortly after his re-election as Presi- | 


dent of Mexico (Time, July 30). Last 
week indeed the murdered President’s 
widow, Sefora Maria Tapita Obregon, was 
understood to have added a letter of fer- 
vent supplication to the documents des- 
patched by Sefior Valenzuela to Wash- 
ington. 

Of course it was ‘all in vain. President 
Herbert Hoover had long since cast his 
sympathies against the rebels and on the 
side of square-jawed, gnarled-fisted Presi- 
dent of Mexico Senor Emilio Portes Gil. 
Just to make assurance doubly ironclad, 
Secretary of State Frank Billings Kellogg 
told correspondents that “under no cir- 
cumstances” would the State Department 
recognize the soi-disant and really non- 
existent Valenzuela government. 

Undaunted the rebels opened at No. 66 
Beaver St., Manhattan, an office which 
was called a ‘“‘consulate” by the self-styled 
“Consul,” Seftor A. Jiminez. When re- 
porters dropped in, the Consul assured 
them that merchandise shipped from the 
U. S. to Sonora and other states controlled 
by the rebels would be subject to a heavy 
fine unless registered with the consulate. 
Strolling back to their press rooms, and 
eying latest despatches from Mexico, the 
reporters could see at a glance how little 
founded were the pretensions of the Con- 
sul and his government to Power. 

This perhaps was unfortunate, for Senor 
Don Gilberto Valenzuela, who was Mexi- 
can Minister in London until late Decem- 
ber last, is a really brilliant lawyer, a keen 
chess-player, teetotaler, non-smoker, and 
a civilian, whereas Mexican governments 
are traditionally composed of militarists, 
traditionally corrupt. The nickname which 
his enemies have fastened upon him, £/ 
Capitan de los Cristeros, correctly indi- 
cates his Catholic sympathies, but is 
cruelly unjust in its literal connotations, 
“The Captain of. the Christers.”’ 

Calles after Escobar. “I give the 
revolution ten or 15 days more to live,” 
said President Portes Gil in Mexico City. 
“Our troops will capture Torreon, and 
after that it will be just a chase.” 

The chase was on already, with War 
Minister Plutarco Elias Calles personally 
in the field with 50,000 troops, advancing 
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BACKGROUND 


OF 
MODERNITY 


Ovr present modern life 
wouldn't be so vibrantly brilliant without 
the background of Europe. European art 


and culture make the woof of its sophis- 


‘ticated fabric. And it’s just as essential in 
the background of a private life. When 
you go, travel correctly —on either a 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport 
liner. That is a fitting entree—mingling 


with men and women of the world — 
people you enjoy knowing. Being identi- 
fied with their social and sports life on 


board is fascinating in itself. 
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Electrification adds to 
the smooth, restful, 


clean flight through 











Switzerland . .. it 
makes the country 
more beautiful 
than ever. 





... And when the fleets last fall brought back from 
Europe the tens of thousands of contented Americans 
their praise for Switzerland was unanimous. . . the 
outstanding event of the entire trip in every respect! 
Do we need to add any superlatives to this recom- 
mendation? 





You too want to see the best 
Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Oberland, 
Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake District, St. 


Lugano. 


. . Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, 
Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
Gothard and 


Wri us for literature and further 
information using the coupon below. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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relentlessly northward toward Torreon, 
held by General Gonzalo Escobar with not 
more than 10,000 /msurrectos. It was Gen- 
eral Calles who as President (1924-28) 
sent in 1925 to the Court of St. James’s, 
because of the influence of National Hero 
Obregon, the chief civilian rebel, ex-Min- 
ister of the Interior Gilberto Valenzuela. 
General Escobar himself was until some 
three weeks ago a supposedly loyal officer 
in the federal army. Thus all the com- 
manders in the field, last week, as well as 
the civilian officials in the rear, know each 
other as well as so many roosters in a 
barnyard. A grotesque and typical touch 
was added by General Joaquin Amaro, who 
was War Minister when the revolution 
broke but quickly resigned in order that 
Political Boss & Experienced General 
Plutarco Elias Calles could leap into su- 
preme command of the Ministry of War. 
Last week Party Henchman Joaquin 
Amaro, having hurt his left eye playing 
Pelota (handball), was rushing across the 
U. S. to be treated at Rochester, Minn., 
in the famed Mayo clinic, but found time 
to telegraph President Portes Gil that “his 
only regret” was that he could not be in 
on the fighting. 

As the week advanced General Calles 
and his 50,000 seized the important city of 
Durango from craven rebels who struck 
not a single blow. General Calles then 


| strengthened his position by seizing the 


important railway junction of Canitas, 
and moved upon the rebel war base, Tor- 
reon. Progress became slower now, for 
the fleeing rebels were tearing up railway 
tracks and dynamiting bridges. Nonethe- 
less, by commandeering motor trucks and 
putting his men to forced marches, the 
War Minister advanced upon Torreon, 
swiftly routing rebel forces. 

Rebels Shot. Following the re-capture 
of Mexico’s great oil port Vera Cruz from 
the rebels last fortnight, a series of courts- 
martial for the officers who surrendered 
was held and last week five generals were 
sentenced to death and immediately ex- 
ecuted by firing squads. Among these was 
Manuel Aguirre, brother of the rebel cap- 
tor of Vera Cruz, famed General Jesus 
Maria Aguirre, who was in headlong flight 
last week toward the Mexican Peninsula of 
Yucatan. Fast following Federalistas 
came upon a large valise abandoned by 
General Jesus, burst it impetuously open 
and found several dozen suits of softest 
silk male underwear, hand embroidered 
with the monogram of General Jesus. Sur- 
rendered rebel officers jailed numbered 74, 
and in Mexico City and Vera Cruz the 
mansions of rebel generals were seized by 
the government, which announced that 
they would be sold at public auction. 

Arms to Mexico. Early in the week 
officials of the Winchester and Remington 
Arms factories were understood to have 
used pungent language in describing Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover’s sagacious sale of 
10,000 outmoded Enfield rifles to Mexico 
(Time, March 18). What was this if not 
putting the War Department into keenest, 
price cutting competition with U. S. man- 
ufacturers of lethal weapons? Later two 
solid carloads of Winchester automatic 
rifles and ammunition were despatched 
toward the Rio Grande, and a like Reming- 


ton shipment was called “Imminent.” 
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SUMMER CRUISES TO 
NORTHERN COUNTRIES 
Raymond-Whitcomb 


North Cape Cruises 


@, Two cruises over a route devised 
and developed by Raymond -Whit- 
comb. More complete this year than 
ever before — with visits to Finland 
and Esthonia, as well as to all four 
Scandinavian countries. Six days of 
the Midnight Sun —a dozen Norwe- 
gian Fjords — calls at Reykjavik, Oslo, 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, ancient 
Trondhjem, “Bergen, ruined Visby, 
Helsingfors in Finland, and Tallinn. 


Sailing June 26 on S.S. “Carinthia” 
and June 29 on S. S. “Franconia” 





Rates, including return passage 
whenever convenient, $800 and up 


Send for the Booklet : 
“THe NortH CAPE CRuISE” 


Raymond-Whitcomb 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 606 Fifth Avenue, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Street 
Chicago, 176 North Michigan Avenue 
Detroit, 421 Book Building 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth Street 
San Francisco, 230 Post Street 





The Matthews 38 foot Sport 

Fisherman gives a thrilling 

20 mile speed, Power is the 
Kermath **150"" 


Matthews stock cruisers are known and 
recognized the world over for their ex- 
treme roominess, staunchness and sea- 
going dependability. The fact that 
Kermath engines are standard power— 
have been for seven years—in all Mat- 
thews boats is still further proof of the 
outstanding excellence represented by 
this famous boat building organization. 

The 1929 Kermath Catalog is ready. 
Send for it today. 

3 to 200 H. P. $135 to $2300 

KERMATH MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS” 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


General v. Girls 

School superintendents throughout Jugo- 
slavia received, last week, a peremptory 
reminder from General Pera Zivkovitch, 
portly and bemedaled Prime Minister of 
Dictator-King Alexander I (Time, Jan. 
14). 

“You will make mo exceptions,” ran 
the General’s order to the superintendents, 
“in enforcing the inflexible rule that girls 
wearing short sgirts or silk stockings or 
using either lipstick or powder are not 
allowed to enter any public school.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Angel v. Women 


Huddled close together for warmth in 
the pews of the village church at Buchau, 
pious farmer fotk heard their beloved 
pastor explain from the pulpit, last week, 
why Europe has been visited with the 
coldest winter of the century. 

“God is angry at the shameless city 
women!” thundered the pastor. “His eye 
is offended by their short skirts, from be- 
neath which peeps the wanton whiteness 
of their limbs. God is not mocked with 
impunity! He has sent this piercing cold 
to make the city women feel His wrath 
and lengthen their skirts. That is why 
your vines are blighted my friends! ... 
Let us now join in prayer. God’s will be 
done.” 


As the peasants emerged from church, 
they espied four young women, all short- 


skirted, hiking through the village. Soon | 
these hussies were set upon, pinioned, sub- | 
jected to fierce applications of snow, and | 


finally chased out of Buchau. 

When correspondents from nearby Kar- 
lovy Vary (Karlsbad) hastened out to 
query the pastor, he exclaimed: 

“A blessed angel in robes of flowing 


| white that swept the ground appeared to 


me and said why God has done what He 


| has done.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Tree Top Tourists 


“Come to South Africa!” the Canadian | 


Pacific Line urges. “See Cape Town, the 
diamond mines at Johannesburg, Kaffir 
villages, wild animals in their haunts—’ 


| 





A party of 30 Britons and U. S. citizens | 


came to South Africa last week on the 


new and luxurious Canadian Pacific liner | 


Duchess of Atholl. They saw Cape Town, 


traveled inland to the diamond mines, and | 


leaving the railroad, embarked in motor 
busses for the Kruger National Park game 
preserve to see the wild animals. 


Came a sudden cloudburst. Roads were | 


washed out. Impossible to move. Black 
night descended. Fitfully in their busses 
the travelers dozed. Came, out of South 
Africa, a noise like distant thunder, then 
the full-chested, long-drawn reverberant 
roar of lions in the bush, a sound no lion 
makes in captivity... . 

Rescue parties found the 30 travelers 


next morning in the upper branches of | 


several thorn trees, unscratched by lions, 


safe, inclined to boast of their adventure. | 
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differ Cnt vacation— 


Glacier, 


Waterton Lakes, 
Rainier National 


Parks, Mt.Baker Region 


These four Alpine wonderlands, 
with an endless variety of scenic gran- 
deur and summer sport, offer you 
days of high adventure at surprisingly 
low cost...For the clean, luxurious 
Great Northern Route of the New 
Oriental Limited enables you to visit 
these and other points of interest in 
the American Northwest for one low 
round trip fare... Also enables you to 
see the newelectrified Cascade Tunnel 
—longest onthe Western Hemisphere. 
For books and complete information, write 
A. J. Dickinson, Pas- 
senger Traffic Mana- 
ger, Room 707, Great 


Northern Railway, Sc. 
Paul, Minn. 


tune in 


on the Great Northern 
**EmpireBuilders’’every 
Monday, 10:30 p.m. East- 
ern Time, over Coast-to- 
Coast networkofN.B.C. 





A dependable railway 
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Henry Foro, in an interview by Allan 
L. Benson, said: “I go to bed about 9 
o'clock every night. I get up at 6 in the 
morning. I sleep about 6 hours, but am 
in bed nine. If I do not live to be 100 it 
will be my own fault.” Surely most of us 
would be better off if we followed this 


advice of Henry Ford. 


ComMANDER Byro said, when asked by 
Fitzhugh Green what he relied on most to 
help him stand the strain of a long flight: bilt, Jr., said: 
“Proper sleep and exercise in the weeks 
preceding that flight. 





Frank O, Lowpen, ex-Governor of Illi- 
nois,in an interview by Cornelius Vander- 
“The old theory that one 
requires less sleep as he grows older is 


For it is during unsound. So far as my experience goes, I 


sleep that the body renews the vitality 
which its owner so extravagantly has 
used during the day.” 


require as much sleep now as ever. My 
sleep is the last thing I sacrifice, even in 
the greatest emergency.” 


INTERVIEWED 


Each says proper rest 





Eight hours’ 
hours’ work, and cight 
hours’ play . . . that’s the 
health foren ula that these 
men of affairs recommend. 


sleep, eight 


Presented here are brief interviews with leaders of busi- 
ness, politics, science, and literature, on the subject 
of sleep. 


These clear-thinking men in positions of great re- 
sponsibility recognize the tremendous advantage of a 
well rested mind and body. Surely most of us would be 
much better off, both mentally and phy sically, if we 


followed the impressive advice given us in their state- 
ments above. 


These men who guide the affairs of great business 
organizations, and influence the thinking of nations, 


realize the vital j importance of sleep. They know that 
enough sleep—and the right sleep—is needed for the 


clear minds and powerful wills that carry on the 
world’s work. 








—————————— 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, founder of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, said, when 
interviewed by Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr.: 
“Sound sleep I believe to be worth all the 
medicine in the world. Without sleep it is 
impossible for the younger generation to 
get ahead—or for the older generation to 


keep in the game of life.” 


“T believe in sleep. 


Guc.iietmo Marcon, when interviewed 
by the Princess Carlos de Rohan, said: 
It inspires me. Rest 
and sleep. My doctor cares more about 
my sleeping than anything else I do. 
Active brains need plenty of sleep. And 
the quality of sleep is as important as the 
quantity, It should be restful,” 


H.G. WE Ls, famous English author, said, 
when interviewed by Audrey Scott: “I 
don’t mind what Napoleon said about six 
hours for a man, seven for a woman and 
eight for a fool—I want eight hours of 
dreamless, motionless sleep and I cannot 
do without it. If I do not get that allow- 
ance, my nerves and mind are threadbare.” 


ABOUT SLEEP 


Keeps Him Ar 


Simmons, world’s largest manufacturers of beds, 
springs, and mattresses, have developed scientifically 
the sleep equipment w hich gives complete relaxation 


and induces healthful sleep. 


This extraordinary comfort, embodied in their Beauty- 
rest Mattress and their Ace Box Spring, is within re: ach 
of every income. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; 
Simmons Ace Box ge $42.50; Simmons Ace Open 
Coil Spring, $19.75; Rocky Mountain Region and 
West, slightly higher. 


53 


Simmons products are being displayed at the best 
stores in cities everywhere. Be sure that any sleep 
equipment you buy bears the name “Simmons.” The 


Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco. 


Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 


tress—/]undreds 


vidual inner coils, each 


of indi- 





cloth-encased. ‘Thick up- et 


holstery; damask 
six colors. 


in two designs, 


covering 









Simmons Ace Box Spring 

— Damask covered to match 

Beautyrest. Frame of sea- 

ned lumber, steel-braced. 

Be it tones of Premier wire 
: thick upholstering. 


® 1929, The Simmons Company 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS 


MATTRESSES 


[ BUILT FOR SLEEP ] 
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THE THEATRE 





In Hoboken 


The Black Crook. It was on Sept. 12, 
1866, that The Black Crook entered 
Niblo’s Garden in New York. Buxom 
young ladies appeared in tights which re- 
vealed not only their ankles but their hips. 
In those days people believed with Queen 
Victoria in the theory that women had no 
understanding whatever. Next day James 
Gordon Bennett’s New York Herald com- 
mended the city to the fire and brimstone 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Sunday after 
Sunday pulpits boomed denunciation. Soon 
at Niblo’s Garden there was only standing 
room. 

Last week in Hoboken, N. J., their 
“last seacoast of Bohemia,” Christopher 
Morley, Cleon Throckmorton, Conrad Mil- 
liken and Harry Wagstaff Gribble revived 
The Black Crook. Next day not a news- 
paper blushed, no pulpit peeped. Never- 
theless, Hoboken’s Lyric Theatre had 
scarcely more than standing room, not, of 
course, because The Black Crook is shock- 
ing in 1929, but because it is “quaint.” 
The only trouble with it is that it is en- 
tirely too quaint. In their efforts to be 
sure the audience understands just how 
funny it looks and sounds after all these 
years, the actors fall into too-broad bur- 
lesque. Moreover, the producers have 
sought to modernize the script here and 
there, and for the Amazons who marched 
their hour-glass figures before the oglers 
of 1866, have been substituted some more 
or less fleshless girls of the 1929 model. 

For the most part, however, it is great 
good fun. There is the preposterous old 
plot which was taken bodily from Faust. 
And there is some very lovely dancing and 
singing by Miss Beth Meakins. 

The Black Crook is, of course, only the 
latest chapter in the astonishing adventure 
of four gentlemen in Hoboken. For years 
the Three-Hours-For-Lunch-Club, a semi- 
mythical organization of Manhattan gour- 
mets, has met occasionally in the New 
Jersey port, drawn across the Hudson by 
German cooking and the fact that Ho- 
boken’s beer has scarcely heard of the 
18th amendment. It was_on one of these 
trips that Cleon Throckmorton, scenic de- 
signer, discovered the old Rialto Theatre, 
buried under 70 years of dust. He in- 
terested Christopher Morley, novelist- 
playwright-essayist-colyumist ; Harry Wag- 
staff Gribble, playwright; and Conrad 
Milliken, lawyer-poet. Eventually the four 
leased it and dusted it. 

Their original intention was merely to 
use the old playhouse for their own amuse- 
ment. They gathered together a company 
best described as semi-professional and 
last Labor Day threw the doors open for 
their first production, a revival of The 
Barker, a Broadway hit, not caring much 
whether they even paid expenses. They 
didn’t. Nor did they care. They kept gn, 
producing Mr. Morley’s own play, Pleased 
to Meet You, reviving Broadway and The 
Old Soak, going into red ink but having 
a very pleasant time of it. 

Then, just before Christmas, they pro- 
duced After Dark, or Neither Maid, Wife, 


nor Widow, a play as old as their theatre, 








Mrracutist Morrey 


He God-blessed the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


by Dion Boucicault.* Before they really 
knew what had happened they had a hit 
on their hands. People came over from 
sophisticated Broadway to hiss the villain. 
Telephone calls for reservations were so 
numerous that six telephones were in- 
stalled. Mail orders reached 2,500 a day. 
Broadway managers offered $50,000 for 
the privilege of moving the production 
across the river. The four remained firm. 
They stayed in Hoboken and did not even 
raise the prices ($1.50 top, Saturday night 
$2). The’ play shows every indication of 
running forever. 

Many things have happened since. The 
Hoboken Chamber of Commerce has feted 
the four miracle men and been gustily 
God-bless-you-Sir-ed by Miraculist Mor- 
ley. Jersey City businessmen have sought 
to lure them to their city to revive its 
ancient glories. The four have bought 
the Rialto Theatre and have leased the 
Lyric, down the street, where they have 
now installed The Black Crook. And, it 
is rumored, they are soon to build an apart- 
ment house for artists and writers on the 
banks of the Hudson in the city they have 
reclaimed. 





New Plays in Manhattan 


The Octoroon. Hissing the villain and 
shouting directions to the hero came back 
into vogue with the revival of After Dark 
a few months ago, at Christopher Morley’s 
Theatre in Hoboken (see above). This is 
another by the author of After Dark. 
Dragged from its pre-war (Civil) dust and 
presented on Broadway, its thunderous 
plot is played “straight” by a capable cast. 
For those who can get enjoyment out of 


*Pronounced Boo-see-ko. Playwright Bouci- 
cault’s real first name was Dionysius, which he 
could not bear. Two present bearers of the 
name Boucicault are the short, stocky Ives 
Boucicaults, father & son, French golf profes- 
sionals. Ives Jr. won the open championship of 
France at the age of 14, in 1923. Ives Sr., one- 


armed, goes around La Boulie in 70 to 74. 


making fun of abandoned sentimentalities, 
it provides a pleasant evening. 


aaicel Sctacans 

Spring Is Here. In the spring an old 
man’s fancy turns to musical comedy. 
Here is the first robin, flying in to music 
provided by Richard Rodgers. In addi- 
tion it has intelligent lyrics by Lorenz 
Hart and a book by that oldtime crafts- 
man, Owen Davis, who makes up with 
situations what amusement he fails to 
supply in the conversation. Not the least 
in importance is its cast: Glenn Hunter, 
making his musical debut after years in 
adolescent “‘drama”’ roles; Inez Courtney. 
who has a gift for flip clowning; Charles 
Ruggles, an able farceur; Lillian Taiz, 
whose voice is uncommonly good; Joyce 
Barbour, who is not given nearly enough 
to do; and Cy Landry, a dancing droll. 

ca Se 

Young Alexander. The business of 
translating ancient idols for modern idlers 
is not new. John Erskine and Robert 
Emmet Sherwood have taken the edge off 
the novelty. It would seem that Hard- 
wick Nevin had moments of realizing all 
this while he was writing his play about 
Alexander the Great, for he abandons the 
modern idiom from time to time in his 
treatment and launches forth into high- 
sounding blank verse. The result is con- 
fusion. Neither young Alexander nor the 
audience get anywhere. 

The story itself is equally divided be- 
tween fact and fable. That part of it 
which has historic basis deals with the 
young monarch’s campaign against Darius 
and the Persians. To this the playwright 
had added a faintly Freudian obsession on 
Alexander’s part for Helen of Troy, and 
fulfillment in the arms of Darius’s young 
and neglected wife. The two leading réles 
are well enough played by Henry Hull and 
A. E. Anson, who might have made a very 
fine play of it had’the author ever’ decided 
what he wanted to say. 

an Coe 

The Town’s Woman. There is a real 
horse-race on the treadmill which once 
played so important a part in Ben Hur; 
there is an aviator for women who are still 
pining over Col. Lindbergh; there is a 
mean old bond-dealer, and a self-sacrificing 
heroine, and a waitress in trouble; there 
is enough plot for six plays; there are two 
intermissions and, at long last, a final 
curtain. But it all looks like another mis- 
fortune for the new Craig Theatre. 





CINEMA | 





The New Pictures 

Queen of the Night Clubs (Warner). 
Although Broadway night clubs have 
served as a locale for more pictures than 
any other background except the western 
plains, there has not been one yet in which 
the patrons neglected to throw confetti or 
paper streamers, or to rise and cheer when 
the hostess, with a roll of drums, tripped 
in. Even now when Texas Guinan, perched 
on a chair-back with her suckers around 
her, invokes an atmosphere indisputably 
authentic, the public is not allowed to for- 
get that her grown son, whom she has not 
seen for years, will presently turn up and 
be accused, at the moment he is recog- 
nized by her, of a murder committed by 
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© International 
QUEEN GUINAN 





She sticks to broccoli and orange-juice. 


someone else. Feeble directing of these 
elements is compensated chiefly by the 
beautiful legs of Lila Lee as a night club 
entertainer. Best shot: Texas Guinan 
asking for a hand. 

Mary Louise Guinan ran away from 
Denver in 1904 with a reporter whom she 
married and later left to join a musical 
show. Remarkable for the resonance of 
her voice after midnight, she became fa- 
mous after 20 years in vaudeville, stock, 
and westerns, as hostess of her own Man- 
hattan night-club—the El Fay. An El 
Fay waiter sold a bottle to a customer 
with a badge and the club was given a 
padlock and a front-page story. In a new 
club Hostess Guinan continued to greet 
her friends with “Hello, Johnny” and her 
paying clients with “Hello, sucker.” Keep- 
ing her ebullience corsetable with a diet of 
broccoli and orange juice, she shouts “Pull 
up your water wings” whenever somebody 
upsets a-bottle and “Give this little girl a 
hand” when her well disciplined revue 
girls perform. Recurring padlocks merely 
furnished publicity for the launching of 
new Guinan clubs. The current one is the 
Texas Guinan’s Club Intime in 54th 
Street. Amiable, witty, sentimental, blonde, 
mercenary, she keeps her age a secret, 
crosses herself when she sees a policeman, 
has millionaires thrown out of her club 
if they get rowdy, lives quietly with her 
mother in Greenwich Village. 

Geraldine (Pathe). Booth Tarkington, 
amiable observer of smalltown surfaces, 
thought and wrote about a homely girl 
whose father brought home a bright young 
man to make her happy. The producers 
and players (Albert Gran, Marion Nixon, 
Eddie Quillan) got the drift of the thing, 
but not the kindly, Tarkingtonian sparkle. 
The result is only fairish. 

Sonny Boy (Warner). Cast as the title 
of a theme-song, young Davey Lee created 
in The Singing Fool a demand for a pic- 
ture In which he would be starred. Few 
critics dared to suppose that the vehicle 
would be more than a sentimental nimbus 
around the small Lee smile. They found 
instead an amusing and at times witty 











farce involving the efforts of a mother to 
keep a husband, from whom she is sepa- 
rated, from stealing his son. Lee (4 in 
May) is younger and funnier than Jackie 
Coogan was when he made The Kid with 
Charles Chaplin. Best shot: Sonny Boy in 
the clothes-hamper. 
a 

Newsreelers 

At Daytona Beach, Fla., in front of a 
crowd kept in safety by marshals, some 
newsreel photographers pointed their 
cameras last week at the snouted White 
Triplex car roaring toward them at 202 m. 
p. h. over the hard sand. The car swerved. 
Driver Lee Bible lost control. The car 
somersaulted prodigiously toward the 
cameras. When it lay still, Driver Bible, 
thrown far away, and one of the photogra- 
phers, a big fellow named Charles Traub, 
crushed by three tons of pitchpoling steel, 
were dead. The film of the accident, com- 
plete in Traub’s camera, went out at once 
to Pathé exhibitors. 


Once the staid recorders of fires, parades, 
baby-shows and ship launchings, newsreel 
photographers are now famed for the risks 
they take. Three weeks before his death, 
Newsreeler Traub went down in the sub- 
marine S-4. In a bathing suit, with water 
up to his neck, with his camera mounted 
near the engineroom ceiling, he photo- 
graphed the crew escaping one by one 
with “artificial lungs” (Time Feb. 18). 
The device was a success, but not for 
Traub. He stayed where he was until the 
U. S. S. Mallard on the surface pumped 
the submarine full of air at high pressure, 
bringing her up but making Traub deaf 
for a while. 

Other photographers who have suffered 
or barely escaped violent fates: 

Karl W. Fasold (Pathé). He turned his 
crank while Racer Frank Lockhart’s car, 
upset by a blow-out in a time-trial last 
year, somersaulted over his head in one of 
its giant bounds. 

Fatty Randolph (International) kept 
cranking when a flood in Washington had 
torn from the bank an ice-floe on which 
he was standing. Neither his camera nor 
his body were ever found. 

Louis Hutt (Paramount) did not drop 
his camera when the propeller of a plane 
on the wing of which he was riding cut 
off part of his hand. 

Russell Muth (Fox) turned the crank 
though volcanic gas dizzied him and the 
woman pilot who was steering his plane 
round the crater of Vesuvius. As the plane 
hit a tree near the rim of the crater, he 
saved his pictures by throwing the camera 
into some brushwood. 

Thomas Baltzell (Pathé). Marooned on 
a wrecked plane for twelve hours when his 
flight from Manhattan to Rio de Janeiro 
was interrupted, he got pictures of the 
wreck, 

E. J. Kaho (Fox) took a film of Mexican 
Guerilla Pancho Villa. Villa demanded the 
picture or Kaho’s life. Kaho gave him raw 
film, escaped with the real one. 

C. T. Pritchard (Pathé) risked death 
dozens of times for pictures. He was killed 
by a Ford while crossing Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Cliff Perry (Fox) went home to wash 
up after shooting a jailbreak in Miami. He 
was electrocuted by the heater in his bath- 
tub. 


MUSIC 


Mrs. Talbott’s Gesture 


“Not for self-exploitation nor for profit 
but as a gesture of international friendli- 
ness,” there sailed from Manhattan last 
week on the S$.S. Leviathan the sixty 
members of the Dayton (Ohio) West- 
minster Choir, for a two-month European 
tour beginning with seven concerts in Eng- 
land, going then to France, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and back 
through southern Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 


Choir Conductor. Dayton, Ohio, as 
everyone knows, hears the first clang of 
more newborn cash registers than any 
other city in the world. Many persons 
have still to be informed, however, that 
Dayton hears also the best choral music 
sung today in the U. S., for which credit 
is due John Finley Williamson, a con- 
ductor who knew what he wanted, and 

















PATRONESS TALBOTT 


She has marched on Europe. 


Mrs. Harry Elstner Talbott, a wealthy 
Daytonian who believed in him. 

What Conductor Williamson wanted was 
better church music. He wanted to re- 
create an interest in the art of hymnology. 
Music, he said, was once the child of the 
church, where Bach, Haydn, Beethoven 
and the rest had their training. It should 
be brought back and made worshipful, the 
professional tang taken out. It should be 
devotion itself and delivered always with 
the greatest artistry. 

John Williamson, quiet son of a clergy- 
man, took his first job in Dayton as 
teacher of public speech and church music 
in the Central Reformed Theological Sem- 
inary. Soon he was engaged in choral work 
and for two years he directed simultane- 
ously the music of seven churches. Then 
in 1920 he founded the Dayton West- 
minster Choir, first made up of factory 
men and women, but later, because workers 
could not give the time to satisfy the 
Williamson ideal, of people who, like him- 
self, wished to devote their lives to church 
and choral music. Today the choir of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church is pre- 
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“We are glad to confirm our statement to your Mr. Nilson that 
since the installation of the Combustioneer, we are burning 1.7 
ton of coal per ten hour day. This is a reduction in tonnage of 
almost 30%, which saving is in addition to the difference in 
price paid between the expensive lump coal which we previously 
used and the cheap slack coal which the Combustioneer burns 
so successfully. We are maintaining automatically a constant 
steam pressure of 70 lbs. There is absolutely no variation in 
the temperature of our water for the bath house. This is a most 
important factor of course in our business. Smoke has been com- 
pletely eliminated, and from every standpoint we are more than 
pleased with the installation and with the high type of engineer- 
ing service you have rendered in connection therewith.” 


(Signed) PARK HOTEL 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


This is the kind of service Combustioneer is giving in évery 
installation, from the small heating plant to the high pressure 
power boiler. You cannot afford to operate your plant with 
expensive wasteful hand firing, as obsolete as the ancient oar 
propelled galley ship. Combustioneer will save on fuel—save 
in labor—and pay for itself many times over during its useful 
lifetime. Ask us to survey your plant—no obligation to you— 
and recommend the most efficient Combustioneer installation. 


Address 
COMBUSTIONEER, Inc. 
1835 8S. 55th Ave. :: Cicero Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Denver Omaha Minneapolis Milwaukee Detroit 
Rochester ‘Pittsburgh Huntington Philadelphia Providence 





AUTOMATIC 


buStio 


COAL BURNER 


FOR POWER AND FOR 




























For Power—For Heat 


Combustioneer is the successful automatic coal 
feeding, coal burning stoker for all types of 
boilers, burning screenings, the lowest priced 
coal, smokelessly, and with high efficiency. It 
makes no difference whether your load is heavy 
or light, your boiler cast iron or steel, your 
pressure low or high, Combustioneer with its 
simple reliable automatic operation, will give 
you efficient service at all times. Installation 
can be made without upsetting production, or 

utting the boiler out of service except for a 
Pew hours. Do not waste money any longer 


by obsolete costly hand-firing. Write us today. 








Reduces Fuel Costs 


“Burning 1-14” ecreenings, the net 
result is a saving of $4.70 per day on 
fuel alone.”—Crystal Ice & Fuel Com- 
pany, Danville, Illinois. 


YS 


Controls Steam Pressure 
“We have a shock load because of our 
hammers, and we are pleased to say 
our steam pressure is constant.” — 
Machinery Forging Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Y 
Pays for Itself 


“Our entire saving by the installation 
of the Combustioneer is approximately 


$100.00 per month.”—Ideal Steam 2 
Baths, Superior, Wisconsin. 4 
; y- 
Yy sy 


















Eliminates Smoke 


“Another important point with us is 
the elimination of smoke, though we 
are burning smoky coals.”—Bon Ton 
Wet & Dry Laundries, Chicago, Illinois. 


YS 


Saves Labor 


“Our engineer now spends only about 
20¢% of his time in the boiler room, 
this being worth $1,000.00 a year to 
us.”—Mt. Clemens Sanitary Laundry, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 


LY 


For Power and for Heat 
There is a Combustioneer for every 
size of boiler, and every kind of service. 
Our Engineers will suggest the right 
installation for your boiler. 


Ask for these 
folders for 
Power and 

for Heat 
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AT LAST... 
NON-LIQUID 
LIGHTER FUEL 








It’s called Lyterlife and it lasts six 

times longer than liquid fuels. 
Handy tube is clean to use with | 

any type pocket or table lighter. 
Lyterlife won’t leak or evaporate 





. can’t explode... burns clear 
and white, without smoke, carbon 
or residue. Get a tube today... at 
any good store. Art Metal Works, 


Inc., Aronson Sq., Newark, N. J. 


A RONSON PRODUCT 


YTERLIF 


THE NON-LIQUID LIGHTER FUEL 


Lyterlife, the non-liquid fuel, is protected by U. S. 
patent No. 
1084386 covers lighters using solid lighter fuel. U.S. 


patents pending. Our original U. S. 
and foreign rights covered by other patents pending. 


All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


eminently a choral school where more 
than 100 men and women from 30 states 
have gathered for the three-year course 
that fits them to be choral conductors. 

The senior students have gone out as 
members of the touring choir, proven 
themselves choristers. But back in 
Dayton they have learned more than the 
art of group singing. The Williamson 
course includes ear-training, conducting, 
hymnology, English, harmony, musical 
theory, history of music, Bible and church 
music literature. Five school days a week 
begin at 7:30 A. M. In addition there is 
field work, the organizing and conducting 
of graded choirs; then a tour (thus the 
personnel of the first choir changes each 
year); then church positions to be ad- 
ministered in the Williamson way. Al- 
ready more than 100 churches have requi- 
sitioned Dayton Choir graduates, at hand- 
some salaries. 

Benefactor. Rare indeed are musical 
enterprises of any sort which have been 
made to pay for themselves. The Dayton 
Westminster Choir makes no such pre- 
tense, has for patroness the able and 
energetic Mrs. Harry Elstner Talbott, 
widow of Engineer Talbott who built the 
Soo locks and many a railroad. Herself 
a good amateur musician, Mrs. Talbott 
was quick to see the worth in Conductor 
Williamson’s work, to contribute gener- 
ously her money and time. Aside from 
the choir, her interests have been manifold 
and great. She. has been president of the 
Anti-Sulffrage League in Ohio, of the Anti- 
Saloon League. She has been an active 
realtor in Miami. She is mother of nine 
children—seven comely daughters, all 
married, and two sons—Harold, a polo- 
playing director of Chrysler Corp., Dayton 
Steel Racquet Co., Sikorsky Aviation Co. 
and many another corporation, and Nelson 
(“Bud”), Yale football captain in 1915, 
now president of N. S. Talbott Co.* All 
nine children with their husbands and wives 
and 24 offspring spent last Christmas with 
Mrs. Talbott in Dayton. The seven comely 
daughters were with her last week at the 
Ritz-Carlton in Manhattan, seeing her off 
for Europe with the choir she subsidizes. 
Last summer, she went abroad and ar- 
ranged the tour herself, soliciting the 
sponsorship of many a European eminent. 


RELIGION 


Divorces 

When the Rev. Benjamin C. Dahnes of 
Mountain Home, Pa., married divorced 
5¢-&-10¢ Tycoon Sebastian Spering Kresge 
to Mrs. Clara K. Swaine last December, 
he violated no civil law. However, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is a law 
which says that no minister may marry a 
person who has been the “guilty party” in 
a divorce suit. In his last divorce suit 
Mr. Kresge was judged a “guilty party” 
and did not contest the judgment. There- 
fore, the Rev. Benjamin Dahnes did vio- 
late a law of his Church. 

*N. S. Talbott is a director of the mass pro- 
duction McClaren Consolidated Cone Co., which 
provides the U. S. with many an ice cream cone; 
the Dayton Friction Toy Co., famed for its fire- 
engines for children; the Vance Manufacturing 
Co., which makes the steel in Pullman cars look 
like wood 


as 











Consequently, charges were brought 
against him. Last week after a closed- 
door session, the Philadelphia Methodist 
Episcopal Conference exonerated him be- 
cause he had “apologized” and explained 
that he knew very little of the Kresge 
divorce story. 


Last week in Manhattan, the Presbytery 
of New York appointed five “divorce 
counsellors.”* One of these must be con- 
sulted by all Presbyterian ministers before 
they may marry divorcées. The Presby- 
terian Church recognizes only infidelity 
and desertion as divorce grounds. 


Arba Turim 


The first printed code of orthodox Jew- 
ish life was published a quarter-century 
after the Gutenberg Bible (1452). It was 
Rabbi Jacob ‘ben Asher’s famed Arba 
Turim (Code of the Jews). For five cen- 
turies it disappeared from the sight of 
orthodox Jews. Lately it was found in 
Italy bearing on its Hebraic pages three 
visas of papal inquisitioners who had ex- 
amined it for heresies. Last week it was 
taken to Manhattan and placed in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. It was pur- 
chased with funds (of concealed volume) 
donated by Theatrical Producer Abraham 
Lincoln Erlanger. 

—— 
Religion & Finance 

In old prints of lower Manhattan Island, 
the outstanding feature is a slim spire ris- 
ing high above the shops, residences and 
counting houses around it—the spire of 
Trinity Church. Nowadays the only dis- 
tant prospect of Trinity spire is up that 
chasm of counting houses from which resi- 
dences long ago departed, Wall Street. 

But the growing magnificence of the: 
money-changers has by no means smoth- 
ered religion in the Wall Street district. 
Only last week a new orthodox Jewish 
synagog opened its doors there for the first 
time. The synagog is merely an_ office 
building room given by Benjamin E. 
Greenspan, a lawyer. Some day he hopes 
to build a fitting edifice on the roof of one 
of the skyscrapers. Once indifferent to 
religion, Lawyer Greenspan found fresh 
faith two years ago when his eldest daugh- 
ter miraculously escaped Death. There- 
after he prayed during every office day. 
Last week more than 100 Jews went to his 
synagog’s first service. When the sky- 
scraper synagog is built, it will doubtless 
contain many a rich memorial to and from 
men of great wealth, just as Trinity's 
bronze doors memorialize John Jacob 
Astor, and its reredos and altar, William 
Backhouse Astor. 

Wall Street used, of course, to be the 
centre of New York City and near it stand 
the oldest landmarks. St. Paul’s Chapel 
(Manhattan’s oldest ) where George Wash- 
ington and New York’s first Governor, 
George Clinton, worshipped, is five blocks 
from Wall Street. St. Peter’s, Manhattan s 
oldest Catholic church, rises in the shadow 
of the Woolworth Building. In 1766, in 
John Street, the first U. S. Methodist- 
Episcopal society opened its first chapel. 
Daily services are still held in John Street. 





*Drs. Henry Sloane Coffin (president of Union 
Theological Seminary), William Pierson Merrill, 
J. Valdemar Moldenhawer, Benjamin Franklin 
Farber, the Rev. Edmund B. Chaffee. 
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The RONSON CHALLENGE 


A NEW GAME 


Have you met it yet, this challenge 
toa miss-and-out contest of ciga- 
rette lighters? All over the country 
Ronson owners, enthusiastic over 
the sure-fire of their lighters, 
are now suggesting this new game. 





A GROUP OF SMART YOUNG PEOPLE PLAYING THE RONSON LIGHTER GAME, SNAPPED AT THE HEIGH-HO CLUB, FASHIONABLE NEW YORK CITY RENDEZVOUS 


ITHOUT A MISS . . tr uicutep 


255 CONSECUTIVE TIMES 


Ronson owner routs pet lighters 
of friends in duel to a finish 
at Heigh-Ho Club 


staging each, miss and 


drop out, that was the bet. 

“There were six at our table, with 
four makes of lighters represented. 
Mine was the only Ronson. 

“At the count of ‘one’, each flint 
sparked; but only five wicks leaped 
into flame. The first man was 
out. 

“Steadily the count mounted— 
‘two,’ ‘three,’ ‘four,’ ‘five,’ ‘six.’ At 


the count of ‘nine,’ a second lighter 


| FLIP....i's Lit. | RELEASE... it's Out | 





dropped out. At ‘seventeen,’ another 
fell by the wayside. At ‘twenty-three,’ 
a fourth failed to light, and at ‘thirty- 
one’ I was alone. 

“Just for the fun of the thing I 
went on to see how many times my 
Ronson would light without missing. 
To the amazement of everyone but 
myself, the total was 255. At that, I 
think my thumb grew careless on the 
256th try.” 

Though this performance is good, 
it is not exceptional. And not only is 
Ronson a sure lighter, it’s a speed 
lighter as well. One hand is all you 
take. One motion is all you use. 


Faster than the eye can wink, the 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 





| 


wick spouts flame. A flip and it’s 
lighted. Release and it’s out. 

With a Ronson there’s no wheel to 
spin, no sore thumb, no smudge on 
finger or glove. Automatic, positive, 
instantaneous, each Ronson lighter 


- is as precise as a Swiss watch, as 


sturdy as a steel die. There are 
styles for men and women, for busi- 
ness, sport and evening use, in scores 
of beautiful finishes, many priced at 
$5 and ranging up to $3,000 for 
jeweled presentation models. Art 
Metal Works, Inc., Aronson Square, 
Newark, N. J. In Canada: Dominion 
Art Metal Works, Ltd., 64-66 Prin- 
cess St., Toronto, Ontario. 
LIGHTS 


EVERY TIME 


“lat 
Ronson Table Lighter 





Ronson Junior Sport 


Ronson 


Standard 
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Candy (pichen 
of this | 
Famed Hote/ 


... comes this individual package of 
chocolates .. . a sheer delight to the 


eye and palate ... a subtle compli- 
ment to the recipient... unmistakable 
evidence of the donor’s good taste. 


Fresh as the morning dew each day 
... made in our own Candy Kitchen 
from a home recipe which brings 
continual delight to our thousands 
of Chicago patrons. Now you may 
have these luscious chocolates sent 


you direct... all charges prepaid... | 
the justly famous One Dollar One 
Pound Standard Package consists of 


Chocolate Nut Caramels, dipped 
Dipped Chocolate Caramels 
Marshmallow Caramels 


Assorted Fruit Centers 
Assorted Nut Centers 


Molasses Cocoanut 
Vanilla Caramels 
Assorted Creams 
Peanut Clusters 
English Toffey 
... in all, 34 
dainty pieces of the 
finest confection you've 
tasted in many a day. Use 
the form below to order. You 


need send no money now—just remit 
within five days after receipt of the candy. 


~Maii Convenient Order Form—Today 


Sass sssssssssssssa 
To the CANDY KITCHEN T-1 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Send charges prepaid, the One Dollar One Pound 
Standard Package of EDGEWATER BEACH 


HOTEL CANDY. I will remit $1 within five 
days after receipt of the candy. 











Name 
Address 


| 


(An interesting folder showing all of our | 
uniformly packed numbers mailed on request) 


pci cecil 


ART 





Giuliano 

Giuliano was only a mediocre Medici. 
In any other family he might have been 
superb. But the Medicis were a flamboy- 
ant line, running to both seraphic and sul- 


phurous extremes. Giuliano’s father was 








GIULIANO DE MeEpICcr 


An immortal mediocrity. 


Lorenzo the Magnificent, mighty patron of 
the arts and writer of bawdy ditties, a 
politically high-minded ruler whose actions 
were tyrannous. Giuliano’s brother was 
Pope Leo X, a dilettante and politician 
who palely reflected his father’s glories. 
Giuliano himself had the aquiline features 
and dark locks of his tribe. But he did 
not have the spouting energy. He met 
and married Princess Philiberta of Savoy, 
aunt of Francis I. 

In 1512 the French-supported Floren- 


| tine republic, extant since 1494, fell before 


the Spanish-supported Medici. Giuliano 
acquired the title of Gonfaloniere of the 
Papal Forces. He was the ruler of the so- 
called republic. He played host at gala 
fétes and mingled with men of genius. 
But he was still a mediocre Medici, dis- 
playing no creative gifts, governmental or 
artistic. He died in 1516, when only 37. 

But Giuliano did one thing to insure his 
immortality. Once, while visiting his 
brother the Pope, he donned a gold hair 
net, black biretta, grey-green and furry 
cloak, scarlet vest. In this attire he climbed 
to an upper chamber of the Vatican palace 
(through a window could be seen the squat 
turret of Castle St. Angelo), and there sat 
for the popular painter, Raphael Sanzio. 


| Raphael was then in his prime, his original 


talents reinforced by much critical study 


| of Masaccio, da Vinci, Michelangelo, Bar- 
| tolommeo. 


He painted Giuliano with the 
grace and color befitting even a mediocre 
Medici. 

This painting was sold, last week, by 
Sir Joseph Duveen to Manhattan Banker 
Jules Semon Bache for $600,000.* It had 
been owned by Florentines, Russians, 
Roman royalty, and had been missing for a 


*The 1928 record price for a painting was 


| $750,000, paid by a U. S. syndicate for Raphael’s 


LILLIA hhh hi 





Madonna di Siena. 


period of 300 years. In 1925 Sir Joseph 
bought it from Oscar Huldschinksy, a Ber- 
lin collector. Banker Bache will not hang 
it in a serried gallery, but in his Fifth 
Avenue home. There, as private decora- 
tion, are three Titians, three Rembrandts, 
four Holbeins, a Hals, a Watteau, a 
Fragonard, and many another picture of 
rank. The collection is among the finest in 


the U. S. 
Again, Mona 

The room was tranquil. Mona Lisa, she 
of the moot smile, gazed placidly from the 
wall. Then, in a trice, a shadow fell and 
the picture was whisked out of the build- 
ing. 

This happened in 1911, when Leonardo's 
Mona Lisa was stolen from the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre. 

And, so irresistible is the Mona Lisa, 
it happened again last week, when an un- 
framed Mona Lisa by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tinker Elmore, New York copyist, was 
stolen from the fourth floor parlors of the 
public library in Birmingham, Ala. 

——_©—_ 


VY 


Again, Duveen 


Sir Joseph Duveen, international art 
tycoon, has emerged unscathed if not tri- 
umphant from three $500,000 libel suits 
In to15 Art Dealer Edgar Gorer failed to 
prove that Sir Joseph’s opinionizing had 
spoiled the sale of a Kang Hsi vase to the 
late, great collector Henry Clay Frick. In 
1921 Mrs. Harry Hahn of Kansas City 
brought a suit which only last fortnight 
came to a bootless halt (Trae, Feb. 18 et 
seq.). In 1923 suit was brought by the 
late Art Dealer George Joseph Demotte 
of Manhattan, which ceased when Mr. 
Demotte was accidentally shot to death 
while hunting in France. 

Thus the bland Sir Joseph may well be- 
lieve in an angelic guardian. But he must 
have felt twinges of both chagrin and re- 
sentment, last week, when it was an- 
nounced that the Duveen opinions which 
had caused the Demotte suit had been 
sharply repudiated. 

Dealer Demotte owned a statuette of 
the Virgin and Child which he called a 13th 
century Limoges enamel. He was fond of 
describing how Queen Isabella of Spain, 
one of its owners, had caused a niche to 
be cut under the pommel of her saddle to 
contain the statuette. With this tiny shrine 
she could jaunt while worshiping, or wor- 
ship while jaunting. 

The statuette fascinated the late 
Michael Dreicer, famed Manhattan jewel- 
ler. Shortly before his death he arranged 
to buy it for 350,000 francs. After he 
died, the bank handling the Dreicer estate 
engaged Sir Joseph Duveen to pass judg- 
ment on the authenticity of the statuette, 
for which 100,000 francs had already been 
paid. Sir Joseph called it a modern fake, 
and the bank promptly refused further 
payments. Mr. Demotte brought suit. Sir 
Joseph insisted that he had libeled no one, 
but had merely expressed a solicited opin- 
ion. Mr. Demotte’s death kept the affair 
from the courts. 

Last week Lucien Demotte, son of the 
late dealer, announced that other experts 
had called the enamel statuette genuine, 
and that the Dreicer estate had accord- 
ingly paid in full a sum of approximately 
$14,000. 
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“Un-staked CLAIMS” 


....What men think about 


Golden Arrow Collars is a lot 
more than the basic reasons cited 





VERY manufacturer who launches a 


good new product knows that every 


man who tries the product forms his own 


violently personal opinion of it. If he likes 


the product, he goes about “selling” to his 
friends with an admirable crusading vehe- 
mence. 

The new Golden Arrow Collar is having 
that experience. 

The broad, basic reasons why Golden 
Arrow has “caught on,” and become a habit, 
are of course just these: 

It is starched—for good looks. 


But it is also light—weighing 34 of an ounce. 
And it is flexible—so pliant you can tie it 
in a knot. 


It has the good looks of a starched collar 


with the comfort of a sports-collar. 


wS2, 
GA 1% 4 


‘oe 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, N. Y. 
Arrow Collars . . Handkerchiefs. . Shirts . . Underwear 


3 for 1 


Here are some of the “un-staked 
claims” for Golden Arrow—in 
the language of their discoverers: 


““Why don’t you tell people that the long 
points don’t cut into your shirt?” 


“TI bought a half-dozen. If there is one 
thing I can’t stand it is a rough-edge collar. 
Golden Arrow gets away from that. I have 
three dozen.” 


“Three of my disreputable friends passed 
comments on my collar while I was waiting 
for the train this morning.” 


“By the time I finished my tie in a fine knot 
in the old hard collar either the tie or the 
collar was ruined. You ought to say some- 
thing about how easily the tie slides. I should 


think the tie people would be interested in 
this.” ( ’e did. They are.) 


“IT am firmly convinced that this type of 


” 


collar sets off a coat much better. 


“T don’t cut my neck any more pulling a 
tie around.” 


“Tf you knew physics you’d know that a 
collar that stands off your neck a little lets 
air circulate in and out, and keeps you from 
being tied in a steam-bag. A wet soft collar 
drives me nutty.” 


“I wore them all last summer. Believe it 
or not they are cooler.” 


“T’'ve compromised with the folks at home 
by wearing soft collars only on Saturdays.” 


“Despite my thirty-odd years and a mature 
experience in business I look young. A gray 
beard would probably make me worth twice 
my present salary Golden Arrows have 
taken away that ‘little boy’ look without 
any pain. I’m not kidding; but I honestly 
think these collars are going to put some 
money in my pay envelope.” 


“Tt's gratifying, at the noon wash-up, to find 
the tie still in place, and not hanging weakly 
just under the collar-button like a Maine 
lumberman in Bangor for the day: If you’d 
just tell somebody about the fit of the collar 


> etc. (It fits) 


“Every soft collar I ever wore started 153 
size and wound up about 147g. Golden 
Arrows stay the size they're marked. Why 


is this?” 


“T haven’t split a thumbnail for weeks on a 
tough buttonhole.” 


“The laundry I use can sharpen anything 
except the edge of a Golden Arrow.” 





r 10 Golden Arrow’s thousands of “unpaid salesmen “— 


the discoverers who are staking out these claims 


Golden Arrow’s thanks. 
It’s a good collar. No 
new collar has ever been 


such an outstanding success. 


35¢ 





go 


Golden 
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Enjoy a Cruisabout 
this Summer! 


Swim, fish, entertain— 
enjoy new pleasures away 
from dusty, crowded high- 
ways in the New Richardson 
Fore and Aft Cabin 
Cruisabout. 

Its 28 feet length and 8 feet 

10 inch width provides more | 
conveniences both in the cab- 
ins and on deck than are ordi- 
, narily found in the average 
summer home. Four large 
berths in two cabins, a galley 
(kitchenette) awash room and 
many clothes and food lockers 
enable you and your family 
or friends to live aboard in 
privacy and comfort. 

Send today for booklet “C”’ 
whichillustratesand describes 
the Fore and Aft Cabin Cruis- 
about and ber sisterships the 
Master and Day Cruisabouts. 


Richardson 
(Cruisabouls 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 


325 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
N. Y. Showroom 5th Ave, & 15th St. 
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| Harvard Brains 


At indoor sports, there’s nobody can 
beat us 
At indoor sports, they’re all afraid to 
meet Us... .. 
—The late great Bert Williams. 
One May day last year, Yale’s ten 
brightest Seniors sat in Connecticut Hall 
scribbling answers to a Harvard English 
examination. They could smoke, but 
honor bound them not to speak, peer or 
signal. At the same time Harvard’s “‘ten 
brightest”? took the same examination un- 
der like conditions in Cambridge. The 
Harvard men made the highest marks and 
thereby won a “brain contest’ originated 
and financed—with a foundation of $125,- 
ooo—by Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, 





| sister of Harvard’s President. The victors’ 


spoils were $5,000 worth of books (Time, 
May 14). 

This year Harvard wanted so have an- 
other brain bout. Invitations were sent to 
Cambridge, England, to Princeton and to 
Yale. Last week, trustees of the fund an- 
nounced that the contest would have to 
be postponed until next year. No one had 
accepted brainy Harvard’s challenge. 
Harvard’s Shattuck 

When a university is endowed for $82,- 
when a tycoon like Edward 
Stephen Harkness has given it $13,000,000 
for an educational exneriment, it is sure 
to be circumspect in its choice of treas- 
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urer. And Harvard University had to 
choose a new treasurer when Charles 
Francis (“Charlie Ad”) Adams was ap- 
pointed U. S. Secretary of the Navy. 

The new treasurer, named last week, is 
Henry Lee Shattuck. Unlike his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Shattuck has no “who” in 
Who’s Who. But not for some time has 
he needed such identification in Massa- 
chusetts. Since 1923 he has been Chair- 
man of the Ways & Means Committee in 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. He could have become Speaker this 
year had he chosen, and Governor Fuller 
once asked him to run for Attorney-Gen- 
eral. He did not choose. Detached of 
mietl, not outwardly the politician’, he ap- 
peared to feel that his post was at the 
purse-strings of his commonwealth and 
there he stayed, vigorously, vigilantly eco- 
nomical. That was why Harvard was so 
eager to have him as treasurer. The an- 
swer to why he would leave the Legislature 
for the university is summed up more 
simply: he is a Harvard man. 


—- 





Sex in Missouri 

It seemed last week as though a mid- 
western cyclone had swooped upon the 
normally quiet campus of the University 
of Missouri. President Stratton Duluth 
Brooks stormed about “a fool trick with- 
out authorization of administrative 
forces.” Irate alumni demanded student 
even faculty expulsions. In St. Louis, 
Representative Robert F. Miller de- 
manded a thorough investigation. 

Cause of the hurly-burly was a ques- 
tionnaire contrived by some students in 
the departments of sociology and psychol- 
ogy, assisted by their professors and cir- 
culated among 500 boy students and 500 
girls. The questionnaire probed boldly 
into questions of sex: What did students 
think about trial marriage, sexual rela- 
tions, licit and illicit, large families, birth 
control, proper age for marriage? The in- 
vestigators explained that “during the last 
several decades it has become unceasingly 
apparent that there is something seriously 
wrong with the traditional system of mar- 
riage in this country.”” Two hundred stud- 
ents had written out their answers before 
President Brooks and the alumni objected 
The answers were grimly guarded from 
curious eyes. Expulsions impended. 


2,900 to 300 


No hurly-burly like that of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri (see above), but 4 
sepulchral silence, fell last week upon the 
campus of the University of Detroit. By 
order of the President (Dr. John Patrick 
McNichols), the 300 girl students were 
forbidden to converse with the 2,900 boy 
students. They might, if they wished, say 
“Good morning” or even “How do you 
do,” but nothing more. 

Explained Dean of Women Florence 
Donahue: “Father McNichols said the 
girls could do their love-making off the 
campus. They came here to study. He is 
tired of seeing the girls act like campus 
widows. It would not have been so bad 
if they talked to only one boy at a time, 
but when they stopped to talk to one they 
were soon chatting with seven or eight. 

Said an indignant co-ed: “The men are 
to blame. They stop us and start to talk 
to us.” 
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Melville the Great 


Herman Metvitte—Lewis Mumford 
—Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 

The Man. A white hedonist basking 
deliciously among South Sea Islanders 
and a sturdy Cape Codder poising his 
malicious harpoon over boiling seas, join 
incongruously in the popular impression 
of Herman Melville. As a matter of fact, 
he was born of eminently conforming New 


Englanders and but for a few glorious sea- 
going years, lived drably enough as an in- 
different farmer, writing feverishly in the 
slack winter season. Failing as farmer, 
failing too as popular writer, he aspired to 
a post at some foreign consulate, but had 
to content himself with a job as customs 


inspector. He once described the post as 
“a most inglorious one; indeed, worse than 
driving geese to water,” but at least it 
kept him near to the life of the sea and 
took care of his Manhattan houseful of 
wife and nondescript children. 

Yet this is the man who, according to 
the present discerning biographer, “‘shares 
with Walt Whitman the distinction of 
being the greatest imaginative writer that 
America has produced; his epic, Moby 
Dick, is one of the supreme poetic monu- 
ments of the English language; and in 
depth of experience and religious insight 
there is scarcely any one in the nineteenth 
century, with the exception of Dostoyev- 
sky, who can be placed beside him.” 

Epic. The sentimental cinema version 
of Moby Dick served as a reminder of 
the curious, thrilling story of Ahab, mono- 
maniac. “A Khan of the plank and a king 
of the sea and a great Lord of Leviathans 
was Ahab.” His was a terrific pride, and 
a consuming lust for vengeance on the 
White Whale, Moby Dick, who in malice, 
or in play, or accident, or instinctive self- 
defense had bitten off Ahab’s leg and left 
him humiliated, crippled, to hobble on a 
stump of whale ivory. “Ever since that 
almost fatal encounter Ahab had cherished 
a wild vindictiveness against the whale, 
all the more fell for that in his frantic 
morbidness he at last came to identify with 
him not only all his bodily woes but all 
his intellectual and spiritual exaspera- 
tions.” 

A chase to the catastrophic finish, Moby 
Dick provides palpitating cinema material, 
to say nothing of a complete scientific 
compendium of whaledom. But far more 
than these it offers so excellent a parable 
on the mystery of evil that every man can 
read into it the drama of his own experi- 
ence. “Mr. D. H. Lawrence sees in the 
conflict a battle between the blood- 
consciousness of the white race and its own 
abstract intellect, which attempts to hunt 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any 


publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 


or money-order to cover regular 
price. 


Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 











HERMAN MELVILLE 


The Civil War was his salvation. 


and slay it: Mr. Percy Boynton sees in 
the whale all property and vested privilege, 
laming the spirit of man: Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks has found in the white whale an 
image like that of Grendel in Beowulf, ex- 
pressing the Northern consciousness of 
the hard fight against the elements; while 
for the disciple of Jung, the white whale 
is the symbol of the Unconscious which 
torments man, and yet is the source of all 
his proudest efforts.” Less tortuous is 
Mr. Mumford’s own interpretation: “The 
white whale stands for the brute energies 
of existence, blind, fatal, and overpower- 
ing, while Ahab is the spirit of man small 
and feeble, but purposive, that pits its 
puniness against this might, and its pur- 
pose against the blank senselessness of 
power.” 

Anticlimax. Preliminary to Moby 
Dick Melville had written Types, unsur- 
passed romance of the South Sea Islands. 
Writing of uninhibited natives he included 
several anecdotes that seemed to a pious 
public indelicate; writing of meddling mis- 
sionaries he seemed to that public irrever- 
ent. Bewildered Melville allowed his pub- 
lishers to expurgate and his present biog- 
rapher believes the bowdlerization warped 
his entire career. His second book, Omoo, 
another virile tale of the South Seas, was 
written with something of caution; so also 
White Jacket, semi-symbolic travelogue. 
And into Mardi, strange allegorical con- 
coction, crept a defiance of public tastes 
which, submerged in Moby Dick, reap- 


post- 


U. S. BEN BOSWELL 


peared malignant in Pierre. Heart’s blood 
had gone into the creation of Moby Dick; 
it was received coldly, casually. In a 
frenzy of frustration, Melville retaliated 


with the morbid chaos of venalities Pierre, 


sub-titled The Ambiguities. Redeemed as 
it is by occasional passages of sad beauty, 
it is an excellent commentary on its author. 
For a decade after writing Pierre Melville 
relapsed into a state that has been inaccu- 
rately called insanity. Melville himself 
called it “Timonism” after Shakespeare’s 
harassed Athenian and his biographer con- 
curs with utmost sympathy. 

Then came the Civil War, challenging 
Melville to a passion of partisanship. And 
once the darkness of war had passed, Mel- 
ville’s own troubles seemed also to fade: 
he mellowed to serene old age, wrote 
prolifically pallid short stories and The 
Confidence Man, pseudo-narrative treatise. 

Significance. Earlier biographies of 
Herman Melville are Raymond Weaver’s 
exhaustive pioneer work and Henry Sted- 
man’s careful study. Percy Boynton, John 
Erskine, Henry Seidel Canby have offered 
Melville generous tribute, comparing him 
with Conrad, with Swift, Rabelais. and 
Shakespeare; but Mumford surpasses 
them all in his enthusiasm. If his super- 
latives rouse occasional suspicion they 
stimulate a constant interest. Excited by 
his subject he imparts the rare spirit of 
Melville conflicting with all existence par- 
ticularly in the age in which he lived. 
History of a man, the Mumford biography 
is shrewd commentary on a century. 

Author. Lewis Mumford, 33, has at- 
tended public schools, universities of 
Manhattan. Sometime associate editor of 
the Dial, acting editor of Sociological Re- 
view of London, contributor to the New 
Republic, American Mercury and Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
is now one of the editors of the American 
Caravan. Author of Sticks and Stones and 
The Golden Day, he was chosen by Charles 
Beard to write on “The Arts” for that 
compendium of modern civilization en- 
titled Whither Mankind (Time, Nov. 5). 

Author Mzmford wants his arts “use- 
ful.” To Prof. Patrick Geddes, lately of 
Bombay and now of Edinburgh, he 
acknowledges an “intellectual debt” in the 
study of “synthetics’—the art of making 
science, especially biology and geography, 
serve society in town-planning, education 


and the like. 
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Rome Havut—Walter D. Edmonds— 
Little, Brown ($2.50). 

Short hauls to Rome, N. Y., long hauls 
to Albany, the oldtime ‘“‘canawlers” of the 
Erie Canal made with boatloads of machin- 
ery and produce. It was a leisurely exist- 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Music at MipniGut— Muriel Draper, Harper, $4.00. Reminiscences 


of a London salon—Thiebaud and Rubenstein the musicians, 


TIME 


the Weekly Newsmagazing 


retail ' é 
»§ East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Henry James and Norman Douglas the listeners. (See Tit 


March 11.) 


An ANTHOLOGY OF WorLD Portry—Edited by Mark Van Doren 
Simon & Schuster, $5.00. The ultimate in anthologies. (March 11.) 


Suapowep! — Hilaire Belloc, Harper, $2.50. Amusing satire on 
detective stories, women in politics, politics in general. (March 4.) 


FartHinc Hatt—Hugh Walpole and J. B. Priestley, Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50. Pleasant comedy romance. (March 11.) 
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“0 Ras 


clock to be proud of ly, ‘ 


A fine mahogany mantel or 
cabinet clock, with bell-like ‘ 
striking tones, Seth Thomas 




















lifetime accuracy — at a cost of 
only $22.50! This is “York 
No. 1”—an amazing clock 
value—a clock your family will 
be proud of at the price of a JAA 10 
commonplace timepiece! Write 
to 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City, for FREE booklet 
showing other distinguished 
clock designs, $5.50 to $125. 


SETH 
THOMAS 
CLOCKS 








Men’s Sizes 
$8.50 to $10.00 
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craftsmanshi of designer and Write for our beautiful free booklet 
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EDUCATOR SHOE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. T-3, 225 West 34th Street, New York City 
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ence, drifting along four miles an hour 
behind stout teams that trudged the tow- 
path. For a few months Dan’l Harrow, 
farmer, was a part of it. Clever with 
horses, he hired on as driver to a canal 
captain and then fell heir to the boat. 
For “cook,” meaning servant, companion, 
and _ mistress-as-long-as-compatible, he 
hired vivacious Molly; for driver he hired 
Fortune Friendly, variously parson and 
pinochle player. Dan first saw Fortune 
racing from a village with the entire popu- 
lation thundering hot-footed in his wake. 
Cornered in a barn, Fortune delivered, 
gasping, a hell-and-damnation sermon 
which left not a member of his congrega- 
tion unchastised. Afterward he explained 
to Dan’l that he had contracted to give 
six sermons, but finding only five at the 
book-stalls, he necessarily made off be- 
fore the sixth. Sheer terror inspired the 
extemporaneous barnyard Jeremiad. 

On his preaching proceeds, Fortune 
played pinochle with fat and red-haired 
Mrs. Lucy Gurget. Dressed in a red 
flannel petticoat, yellow blouse and _be- 
ribboned bonnet with improbable cherries 
that rattled to her constant laughter, Mrs. 
Gurget ‘‘cooked”’ for Mr. Solomon Tinkle, 
basked on the deck of his boat. 

Rome Haul is well peopled, but it is 
rather the story of a canal, and the his- 
tory of a vivid phase in the development 
of U.S. civilization. Burdened with no 
plot or proof, it is engrossing for its other- 
world, yet essentially new-world, atmos- 
phere. 





Smalltown 


THE Brive’s House—Dawn Powell— 
Brentano ($2.50). 

This is a book of women: a pair of 
spinsters, puttering and snickering into 
their neighbors’ affairs; a country school 
teacher, sparse and feline, who soured with 
envy and wrecked a petty vengeance; 
Grandma Truelove who dozed in her chair, 
scorning the eternal sewing and _ child- 
bearing of women; Cecily, her daughter- 
in-law, a wiry little soul so neat of body 
and mind that she dreaded the thought of 
Aunt Lotta Truelove, a creature of pas- 
sions who had had three husbands and as 
many children but neglected them all for 
theosophy. Specifically, Cecily hated 
Lotta because Sophie, daughter of the 
house, was undeniably like her aunt— 
beautiful Sophie who wondered and waited 
and watched for her particular destiny. 

That destiny she saw at last in the cold 


| blue eyes of Lynn Hamilton, a personable 


youth who had returned from the outside 
world to his Ohio farm. Quietly they 
planned a marriage which Sophie con- 
templated as a cure to her restlessness. 
But the black-eyed prodigal, son of the 
village doctor, thundered past her white 


| bride’s house on swift racing horses and 


lured her. And Sophie, hesitating, wonder- 


|-ing, hoping he might have the answer Lynn 


had failed to give, staggered out to him in 
the stormy night, escaped with him to the 
great outside. Yet even in the escaping 
she knew that some day she would come 
back to the white safety of Lynn and his 
house. 

Taut suspense snaps at the very end 
when Sophie succumbs to the inevitable. 
It is a sturdy smalltown story, lightly, 
tensely, skillfully told. 
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MEDICINE 


Mustard Plaster v. Light 
Astounding it was to U. S. physicians, 
patients and therapeutic lamp manufactur- 
ers to learn that the British Medical Re- 
search Council last week decried the use 
of light treatments. There are two general 
kinds of light used in medicine—heat-pro- 
ducing, generated by carbon filaments; and 
ultra-violet ray (artificial sunlight) pro- 
ducing, generated by a carbon arc, by a 
mercury arc, or by special filaments light- 
ing through quartz. 








children. 


Yet the British Medical Research Coun- | 


cil, an authoritative organization, did pro- 
claim last week that “when conditions be- 
tween children with and without [light] 
treatment is equalized, the result of light 
treatment is wholly negative.” The only 


difference, declared the Council, between | 


light treatment and mustard plasters, was 
that plasters were cheaper. 
—_©—- 

Keen Flayed 

William Williams Keen, witty, venerable 
Philadelphia surgeon, lately underwent a 
minor operation. Afterwards he received 
a scolding letter: ‘““Why didn’t you have the 
operation without an anesthetic, so you 


Undoubtedly such | 
lights have done good. This is particularly | 
so of the ultra-violet light, used to over- | 
come rickets by direct exposure of puny | 


TIME 





ee a me ge 


could see how the animals feel that you | 


have tortured all these years? You will 
have an awful body in the next incarnation. 
... You have one foot in the grave now 
and the other foot on a banana peel, you 
old fiend.” Remarked Surgeon Keen: “I 
take it that the letter is from a woman. 
If so I pity her possible husband. The 
fun of the thing is that I never have been 
a research worker. I have never experi- 


mented on any animal, not even a mouse | 


or a frog. I shall keep my eye on that 
banana peel, you may be. sure.” Last 
January Surgeon Keen was 92. 

>—- 





Apple Salt 

Man, like all animals, needs salt (sodium 
chloride) physiologically. But his taste 
for salt is an acquired habit. Cannibals, 
Eskimos and other carnivorous peoples, 
use no salt. Like dogs, cats, jackals, lions, 
they get their requisite sodium chloride 
Irom the flesh they eat raw, or roasted. 
(Boiled flesh loses its salt.) Most men, 
however, are omnivorous. The salt they 
get from fish, fowl and beast is too little 
lor bodily needs. 
_ Necessary and desired as salt is, it is 
forbidden those suffering from high blood 
pressure, Bright’s disease, dropsy. Victims 
can forego the ingestion of salt. But its 
taste they crave. 
cists have long sought to compound a sub- 


stance that tastes like salt but is harmless | 


in these diseases. 

Last week, Dr. John Christian Krantz 
Jr., chemist and pharmacist at Johns Hop- 
kins, announced that that laboratory of 
many a benefieient drug* had created a 
salt substitute, which has proved palatable 
during a year’s tests. It is called Eka salt, 
ls made from malic acid, apple juice. 
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Chemists and pharma- | 


introduced 


HAT dark brown, A. M. look is out 

for the count when you use Fougere 
Royale After-Shaving Lotion. In ten short 
seconds it gives your face that schoolboy 
appearance. Trade your customary half 
hour, barber’s massage for a few drops 
from this bottle of youth—and pocket the 
saving. 





Just pat a dash on your skin. Like a plunge 
in a mountain lake at crack of dawn, it 
hits you... cooling, tingling .. . revivi- 
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| U d poo-Zhat es jou 
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| After” 


Shaving Stick, 75¢ 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 


Talcum, 50c & 








. ° ° 
€. g., mercurochrome, epinephrine, hexyl-resor- | 








...and youll have to be 


to yourself 


fying. Gone are the wrinkles. Out step 
the muscles. Fresh is your look—and out- 
look—for the day. 


And it’s styptic, too—stops the bleeding 
and heals the nicks you couldn’t avoid 
with a padded razor. Try it in combina- 
tion with Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. 
Here’s a non-caustic, non-irritating cream 
that’s generous in lather, rich in purity, 
and proofed against smarting and after- 
shaving burn. 


For after-protection use the soothing, in- 
visible Fougere Royale Talcum. One ap- 
plication proves that it was made for 
shaving men. 


Just mail the coupon below for generous 
free samples, mildly perfumed with that 
wholesome, outdoor fragrance Fougere 
Royale (Royal Fern). It’s our treat, this 
time. 


ooo eo 
HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T17 
539 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 
You may send me without charge trial containers 


of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion and Shav- 
ing Cream. 
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Read RARE Books | S c ¥ K N C KE Certainly much larger is the yet unfound 

’ ‘ ’ meteorite which ripped into northeastern 
You may now read without buying, at pes a —$$______ Arizona an unknown number of years ago 


moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


PERSONAL SHIRTS 


“Threadneedle”’ shirts are cut and tailored to your 
measure from guaranteed pre-shrunk fabrics. 
Select the style and shirting from samples which 
we send you together with easy measuring chart 
Prices $3.00 to $5.00. Send for free samples of 
Spring styles. 


“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 


379 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 








In responding to an advertisement 


say you saw it in TIME. 





UNIVERSITY 
“GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


for full particulars write to 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


(%anagers, University Fours) 
110 EAST 42™ST. Yew York City 











Small bubbles vs. 
big bubbles 


HIS news is spreading fast: Colgate 

chemists, time has proved, have 
achieved a shaving cream of unique su- 
periority. Its success lies in the creation 
of a lather with small bubbles. 


The minute you lather up with Colgate’s, 
two things happen: 1. The soap in the 


lather breaks up the oil film that covers _ 


each hair. 2. Billions of tiny, moisture- 
laden bubbles seep down through your 
beard.... crowd around each whisker 
- +. soak it soft with water. 

Instantly your beard gets moist... . easier 


to cut and pliable. ... soft at the base.... 
then your razor can do its best work. 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1785,595 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


Send me, FREE, the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid 
Shave Cream; also a sample bottle of “After-Shave.” 








Storage Eggs 

What is a bad egg? One that stinks with 
hydrogen sulphide, or one that contains a 
partially formed chick. 

What is a good egg? One that has a 
thick jelly-like white, an upstanding yolk, 
a firm membrane separating white and 
yolk, a sheen over the whole contents. 

What is a poor egg? One with either 
watery or turbid white, a yolk that flattens 
out or bursts because of its thinned mem- 
brane, a dull appearance throughout the 
contents. 

Poor eggs are practically as edible and 
nourishing as good eggs, merely less pleas- 
ant to look at and hence less appetizing. 

Cornell University has been making a 
study of egg deterioration and preserva- 
tion. Last week Paul Francis Sharp, Cor- 
nell’s professor of dairy chemistry, who 
has been working on the matter with other 
Cornell men, wrote a preliminary report 
to Science. Eggs spoil, he stated, because: 
1) they contain germs caught from the 
hen or absorbed through the shell pores; 
2) they lose water by evaporation through 
the shell, a condition which helps break 
down the membrane between yellow and 
white; 3) they are kept at a temperature 
too high, which causes chemical reactions, 


| if not the formation of embryos; 4) most 


important and only newly discovered, the 
alkalinity of white and yolk has increased. 

Alkalinity increases because carbon di- 
oxide escapes through the shell from the 
white. Then the white absorbs carbon 
dioxide from the yolk, only to lose it again 


| through the shell. Result of the loss is 
that the yolks get flabby, the whites 
watery. 





| and smashed into southwest Africa. 


These observations suggested to Pro- 
fessor Sharp’s group the way of preserving 
eggs in their newly laid condition, a way 
which they have found efficacious. 

It is simple: store the eggs in a place 
filled with a low concentration of carbon 
dioxide. That keeps a carbon dioxide bal- 
ance within and without the eggs. Cost is 
1¢ per case of eggs, .o3¢ per dozen. 

i cies 
Flounder Eggs 

Twenty-two million eggs, flounder eggs, 
traveled in a baggage car last week from 
Woods Hole, Mass., where the Govern- 
ment maintains a fish hatchery, to Jamaica 
Bay, L. I. There they were dumped into 
the coast waters to hatch and grow. In 
three years, the new flounders will be big 
enough to catch and eat. The ocean 
around New York Harbor is too filthy for 
flounders to breed naturally. 
Meteorites 

With tremendous, white-hot roar a small 
meteorite recently rushed from the skies 
Last 
Astronomer 


week Harvard’s Dutch-born 


| Willem Jacob Luyten examined the sky- 
| piece and found it the biggest thing of its 


| 
\ 


kind yet observed by Science. It measures 
10 by 10 by 14 feet and weighs between 
5o and 75 tons. Hence it is bigger than the 
record 365 ton meteorite found on the 
edge of Greenland by the late Polar Ex- 
plorer Robert Peary and given to the 
American Museum of Natural History. 


and formed Meteor Crater (also called 
Coon Butte) about two miles east of 
Canyon Diablo. That meteorite ploughed 
a circular hole 4,000 ft. in diameter, 600 
ft. deep, and threw up a rim 150 ft. above 
the surrounding plain. For years miners 
have been trying to locate its buried mass, 
for the sake of its iron and nickel.* 

Even larger must be the mass that struck 
the Province of Yenisei, Siberia, in 1908. 
The place had been a forest. It is now a 
bare area churned up for several miles, 
Russian scientists, led by L.A. Kulik, tried 
vainly to dig up even fragments of the 
meteorites They were buried too deeply. 
This year the Russians may explore again 

Of meteors and related effluvia has the 
earth been compounded. A billion or more 
years ago, according to the planetesima! 
theory of the late Geologist Thomas 
Chrowder Chamberlin (Time, Nov. 26), 
a star passed near to’the sun, and by tidal 
action sucked the gases of a great sunburst 
out into space as a monster twirling gas 
mass.t The gas broke into eight main 
puffs which gradually coalesced into the 
eight planets—Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Nep- 
tune. The first four are now more or less 
solid, the others very gaseous, Jupiter, the 
largest, being 1,000 times greater than 
Earth. 

As these eight planets swerved through 
the eons around the Sun they attracted 
similarly compounded planetesimals, me- 
teorites, chondrulites. The process of ac- 
cretion still goes on. Earth within human 
history has not been struck by (i. e., has 
not attracted) a planetesimal. But each 
day at least one meteorite lands, and 20.- 
000,000 chondrulites whiz into the earth’s 
atmosphere. They are the shooting stars 
seen most often in November (the Leonid 
shower), in August (the Perseid shower) 
and in April (the Lyrid shower). 


Thus the_planetesimal theory thought 
out by Chamberlin 30 years ago and elab- 
orated with his Chicago University associ- 
ate, Astronomer Forest Ray Moulton 

Professor Moulton, since last year a 
director of Utility Power & Light Corp. 
(Chicago), has been conducting an acri- 
monious, unended debate with Harold Jefi- 
reys, English astronomer. Professor Moul- 
ton charges British astronomers with 
belittling Chamberlin’s pioneer work on the 
planetesimal theory and insinuating that 
they accomplished its real development. 
Professor Jeffreys pooh-poohs Prof. Moul- 
ton’s charges, says brusquely that Prof. 
Moulton “has been asleep for 20 years.” 
Aluminum Tubes 


Why aluminum tubes—light and pliable 
—are becoming widely used for shaving 
creams and other soaps, Aluminum Co. o! 
America told last week. Its chemists have 
taught manufacturers that a bit of sodium 
silicate mixed with soap keeps soap alkalis 
from corroding the aluminum. 








*Meteorites are of three main types: siderites, 
metallic; aerolites, stony;  siderolites, mixed 
stone and metal. The Southwest Africa meteorite 
is 90% iron, 10% nickel, ; 

¢Sunbursts are going on all the time. They 
resemble clouds from active volcanoes. To men 
they are visible as sun spots and have some, yet 
unascertainable, relation to the Aurora Borealis. 
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ago “Time brings all things.” 
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hed Hand 
600 In Hot Springs, S. Dak., one Lloyd 


























fei Linton, 33, father of four, was suddenly 
— moved to a paroxysm of religious fervor 
_ while standing in his brother’s sawmill. | 
nai “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,” 
oy cried Linton’s thoughts. Later Linton ex- 
a) plained: “So I cut it off and prayed to | 
a God not to let it bleed much. It didn’t.” 
fied Handless Linton did not state how his 
“i hand had offended. 
the 
ply - a e 
ye Teeth | 
nore In Manhattan, Dr. I. Mortimer Smok- | 
imal ler, dentist, pulled and pulled at the teeth 
mas of Mrs. Molly Blumlein. In 17 pulls he | 
26), got 17 teeth, but none the right one. Now | 
tidal Dentist Smokler, by court decision, must | 
urst pay $16,000 to Mrs. Blumlein, and $3,000 
gas to Husband Blumlein for interference with 
nain his wife’s duties. | 
the - ZY 
arth, a 
Nep- Stars 
less The stars shone peacefully down, aloof, | 
, the unperturbed, unperturbable. Beneath, a | 
than swarm of writhing, punching, scratching, 

squealing, black-skinned creatures did | 
ough battle with four white spectres of the law. | 
icted Confusion reigned, skulls were rapped and 
me- knuckles barked; black men screeched and 
L ac- white men cursed... . The stars were 
man those that stud the ceiling of Manhattan’s 
= Grand Central Station. The battle was 
each between Negro porters and detectives who | ‘6 . , > 2 + ee 
20, Ga cudid a estcy” (lettoxy) samme. Better light not only insures greater safety for 
rth’s | workmen and less fatigue, but also tends to raise 
stars > | ° ” 
-onid a the standard and quality of the product. 
on Filibuster 

In Malvern, Pa., the Rev. Joseph , 

Sproule preached and _ preached; he 
yught preached all morning and far into the 
elab- afternoon; he ate his lunch in the pulpit. President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
ssoci- Thus did he prevent his appointed suc- 
n cessor, the Rev. C. M. Marvine, who sat 
ar a waiting in the congregation, from taking . ° ~ 
Corp. his post in the Malvern Methodist Church. | HE National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
acri- That night, however, Pastor Marvine ‘ : 
Jefi- seized the pulpit, and church doors were maintains seasoned industrial lighting engineers in all 
= locked against Pastor Sproule. Repulsed 
with by guards with whom he tussled, Pastor ° . - : 
o the Sproule held service in a nearby house. “I | Parts of the country. Their sole duty is to survey lighting 
that will fight it out on this line if it takes all mee E y 
ment. summer,” he cried. Late reports indicated | conditions and to make, without charge, unbiased recom- 
Moul- that he was still fighting, and that his 
Prof. “spiritual filibuster” had turned into a aw“e } . 
” EY Wl reeset ene gold wash mendations to factory executives. They also arrange, upon 


to patrol Malvern’s streets when the em- " - . . i . ° 
battled Methodist partisans became vio- | request, for trial lighting installations in typical or difficult 
liable lent. A fervent Sproulite prayed for the 
aving devil to give those heretics, those non- | gections of your plant. 
believers, their just dues. 





‘o. of 
. "ae Write us for their services, and for a free copy of the com- 
meals Truant 


In Chicago, a Mrs. Victoria Tultric | plete book—‘‘Plain Facts about Factory Lighting.” 
awaited her husband’s homecoming, im- 


— patiently. A loud and familiar-sounding 


teorite rap rattled the front door. Mrs. Tultric, NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 


Impatient, fired a bullet through the door. 


Teg The man she shot was not errant Mr. 
v= Tultric, but Truant Officer Thomas Mc- NELA PARK & CLEVELAND 


wealis. Carthy calling on duty. 
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“Britannia” about to lose its identity in a merger with 


Filtering through the mails last week, 
from London to U. S. advertising man- 
agers, came a letter which ran as follows: 

“Dear Sir: 

‘Britannia’ is NOT the most marvel- 
lous paper that has ever been produced. 
It is NOT controlled by super-men and 
super-women. The whole world does 
NOT eagerly await the appearance of 
‘Britannia’ every Friday morning. 

“But . . . ‘Britannia’ is out to make 
friends—not enemies. Will you not let 
us number you among our friends and 
give ‘Britannia’ a trial in your next ap- 
propriation?” 

To this request even the most friendly 
could not respond, for while the letter was 
on its way, the choleric, anti-U. S. weekly 
Britannia (Trme, Nov. 5) had failed under 
the extravagant editorship of Novelist 
Gilbert (“Swankau’) Frankau and was 


England’s popular Eve, according to state- 
ments issued by wealthy, wiry William 
Harrison, owner of both publications and 
some 25 other periodicals. 

In New York’s Hotel Ambassador, last 
fortnight, nervous and be-spatted Pub- 
lisher Harrison refused to discuss onetime 
Editor Frankau. He also refused to dis- 
cuss the purpose of his visit to the U. S., 
beyond the usual foreigner’s phrase: “I 
am studying America.” But, in alter- 
nately low-voiced and explosive sentences, 
he was ready to speak of his fondness for 
golf; his many publications (including 
Tatler, Sketch, and Daily Chronicle); his 
25 paper mills in England, Scotland, Ger- 
many; and his 1,500,000 acres of esparto 
grass in northern Africa. 

Esparto is a wild grass, growing tall as 
the bulrush. It flourishes in the sandy 
parts of northern Africa. It is picked for 
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This Won’t Be News 


Long, Mr. Executive! 


An hour in the New York Office—a sales conference in Philadelphia 
—important luncheon and business in Washington—back in the office 


for an hour—the same day. 


News now—so is the remarkable air performance of the Challenger 
for Executives. But to many wide awake executives using Challenger 
planes this is already a commonplace part of their business day. 

A great step ahead is the Challenger for Executives. A plane designed 
for commercial flying. Safe, simple, easy to fly. Proving Challenger 
engineering supremacy every day are its ease of control, its phenomenal 
ability to land in and take off safely from the smallest fields—its marked 
durability—its completeness of equipment—its comfortable appoint- 
ments. No plane made adapts itself so completely to business and you 


can learn to fly it easily—quickly. 








KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT /---\>_ 
COMPANY, INC. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


Write TODAY for your 
complimentary copy of 
“Business Rides 
the Skies”’ 


The Challenger for the Executive 








© Keystone 
BriTIsH PUBLISHER HARRISON 
Arabs pick his pulp. 

Papermaker-Publisher Harrison by a small 
army of Arabs. It is expensive, for the 
boiling down of the pulp diminishes its 
bulk by 50%. With the vigor of a true 
Yorkshireman, Mr. Harrison last week 
took pains to denounce as an ass an imag- 
inative U. S. reporter who wrote how 
esparto grass had to be plucked by sweat- 
ing Negroes, one blade at a time 


te 





Lineage 

When newspapers fought each other in 
the good old, bad old days, it was with 
edged verb and bludgeoning adjective in 
their editorial columns. But newspapers 
fight each other no longer. They now 
compete. Their battlegrounds are their 
advertising departments, their weapons 
statistics. 

Rival publications, and different statis- 
ticians for the same publication, flatly 
contradict one another’s figures in a way 
that puzzles the man who buys space. And 
so, since 1923, Editor & Publisher, jour- 
nalism’s trade weekly, has annually sought 
to furnish the most nearly accurate ad- 
vertising lineage figures for a host of U.S. 
and Canadian newspapers, and_ these 
figures are always eagerly awaited. 

This year, seeking to perfect its service 
and to establish more satisfactory classifi- 
cations, Editor & Publisher obtained 1928 
lineage statistics for 387 dailies and Sun- 
day papers in 81 cities from Media Rec- 
ords, Inc., an independent audit bureau, 
instead of accepting statements of indi- 
vidual publishers and agents as in the 
past. In addition to the Media records, 
Editor & Publisher compiled figures for 
1,019 newspapers, in 684 cities, compiled 
according to the old practice. The whole 
story was edited-&-published last week 

The Media figures showed that the 357 
papers had carried a total of 2,629,598,18! 
agate lines in 1928. All but about a half- 
billion of this was display advertising, the 
rest Classified (want advts, legal notices 
and the like). In total lineage, the Chicago 
Tribune stood at the top with 30,874,755 
lines (as against 31,834,173 for 1927). On 
its heels came the Detroit News with 
30,726,436 lines (in 1927 the News had 
30,459,968). Third was the New York 
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Times with 30,641,930 lines (1927— 
29,710,606). 

The Detroit News led the evening news- 
papers of the land, followed by the Chi- 
cago News, then by the Newark (N. J.) 
News. The bulky New York Sun came 
eleventh. 

The leaders in various categories of ad- 
vertising and various fields of publishings 
were as follows: 

Papers published week-day mornings 
and Sunday: New York Times (national 
display) ; Chicago Tribune (local display) ; 
Los Angeles Times (classified). 

Papers published week-day mornings: 
Montreal Gazette (national display); 
Wilkes-Barre Record (local display); Los 
Angeles Times (classified). 

Papers published week-day evenings 
and Sundays: Toronto Star (national dis- 
play); Detroit News (local display); De- 
troit News (classified). 

Papers published week-day evenings: 
London, Ont., Free Press (national dis- 
play); Detroit News (local display) ; New- 
ark News (classified). 

Sunday papers: New York Times (na- 
tional display); Chicago Tribune (local 
display); Chicago Tribune (classified). 

So soon as Editor & Publisher’s figures 
were made public, out spoke the news- 
papers, protesting variously. The fatherly 
New York Times, in dignified but sono- 
rous voice, claimed 1928 lineage leadership 
for itself despite any or all other figures. 
According to its own figures, the Times 
won with 30,736,530 lines. Both the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Detroit News con- 
ceded that the Times was right, and 
claimed only 30,512,112 and 30,459,968 
lines, respectively. 

Media Records, Inc., stood stoutly by 
its statisticians and Editor & Publisher 
explained that the Media figures came 
from measurements by the officially rec- 
ognized Advertising Record Co. The 
figures quoted by the New York Times 
derived from two sources: those for the 
first six months of 1928 came from the 
New York Evening Post’s statistical de- 
partment, those for the last six months 
from Advertising Record Co., this ar- 
rangement having been agreed upon by the 
Publishers Association of New York City. 

Following are the 25 leaders in total 
lineage (Media Records) for the U. S. and 
Canada: 


Chicago Tribune (MS) . »30,874,755 


Detroit News (ES) .........; 30,726,436 
Mie, LICE (BES) .iiccces 30,041,930 
Washington (D. C.) Star (ES) .26,735,904 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (ES) ...24,807,156 
Pittsburgh Press (ES) ......24,411,653 
Los Angeles Times (MS) .....23,765,329 
Detroit News (E) .. weve. Re 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch (ES) .21,532,753 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (ES) 21,114,379 
Chicago News (E) ..........20,964,736 
Newark News (E) ...........20,568,380 
Los Angeles Examiner (MS) 20,529,978 
Washington (D. C.) Star (E).20,025,926 


Chicago Tribune (M) ....... 19,796,371 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune (MS) .. 19,639,113 
Philadelphia Bulletin (E) ....19,337,958 
rey, Mamed (BEY a cca oe oa 18,979,348 
Kansas City Star (ES) ...... 18,948,958 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 

EES er 18,839,359 


Philadelphia Inquirer (MS) .,..18,839,228 

Milwaukee Journal (ES) ..... 18,838,964 

Brooklyn Eagle (ES) .......18,587,485 

Akron Beacon-Journal (E) ... 18,394,410 

Pittsburgh Press (E) ....... 18,235,121 

MS—Morning & Sunday. M—Weekday 
Mornings, ES—Evening & Sunday. E—Week- 
ay evenings. S—Sundays only. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL— TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





Land of Gorgeous Scenery Where the 
Romance of Gold Rush Days Still Lives 


Come north this summer. Cruisea thousand miles through the 
calm waters of the ‘‘Inside Passage’ to Alaska—land of sky- 
piercing mountains, giant glaciers, valleys ablaze with wild- 
flowers—land of romance and gold. A delightful ten-day voy- 
age; stops ashore at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau and Skag- 
way ,with theirquaintnative homesand grotesque totem poles. 


From Skagway follow the “‘trail of.’98"" through the once 
dreaded White Pass, across Dead Horse Gulch to Lake Bennet 
and Whitehorse; on to Dawson and Nome if time permits. 
See the ‘“‘ghost towns’’ which stand as silent and deserted 
reminders of the Klondike gold rush. 


Make this glorious tour to Alaska over the Jasper Park-Pacific 
Route across Canada — stopover,at Minaki in the Canadian 
Lake and woods Country and at Jasper National Park in the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


The whole trip is one of comfort and relaxation— 
deluxe train service across the continent—palatial 
Canadian National Steamers with large airy 
lounges and smoke rooms—dancing and music— | 
excellent cuisine, deck sports, promenades. Put , 

Alaska on your program this summer. 





ad 


For information on Alaska tours — con- 
sult the nearest Canadian National office. 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CIhe Largest Railway System in America 


Send for thes 
booklet on Alaska 











OFFICES 
BOSTON , CINCINNATI DULUTH NEW YORK PORTLAND, ME. ST. PAUL 
833 Washington St. —_ ‘_ aids. 430 W. Superior St. 505 Fifth Ave. Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 83 East Fifth Street 
ee =. Fourth St. KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 7 SAN FRANCISCO 
Liberty. Bank Bldg CLEVELAND 06 Walnnt St. Burlington Arcade = PORTO MOfiding eo 
420 Main St. 925 Euclid Ave LOS ANGELES 1420-22 Chestnut St. 302 Yamhill St SEATTLE 
4 es . 607 So, Grand Ave. PITTSBURGE aid 1329 Fourth Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 505 Park Building 8ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D. C, 
108 W. Adams St. 1259 Griswold St. 518 Second Ave. So. 355 Fifth Ave. $14 No. Broadway 901—15th St., N. W. 


OPERATING RAILWAYS » STEAMSHIPS + HOTELS 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE «+ RADIO STATIONS 
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Sold on Easy Terms 
WoRRACE flectric WOODWORKER 


Complete Outfit Including Planer, Saw, Lathe, 
Electric Motor and eid Useful “ay 


Planer Sand 









Fast — Accurate — Complete 


Price complete, $89.00. Easy Terms. 
Write ‘>- -omplete information. 


J. D. Wallace & Co., 2830 Adams St., Chicago 
11 W.42nd St., NewY ork 268 Market St.,San Francisco 














ARKANSAS 


(Pronounced Ark-an-saw, Please) 


The Most Unique City 
H In America ! 

| There is not a straight street in Eureka 
M Sprirfgs, the great Health Resort of the 
M Ozarks—all streets curving, winding about, 
HM some climbing above the other. A veritable 
| 
a 
e 
ee 
x 


Alpine City, built on tiers of streets along 
the mountainside, and atop the Ozarks. A 
place of Health and Recreation. Pure air 
blows— pure water flows. Ho S Eureka 
Send for free booklet ** 


Bott Advertising <a 


Exponents of Arkansas Little Rock 


Leading College Tours 


Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 
Small groups. Ist Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
Send for booklet, 
College Travel Club 
154 Boylston St., Boston 


COMMANDER BYRD Took 


Twelve Copies of 


Springs! 











SOLITAIRE 


A Lifetime of Entertainment 
All different — 60c, dealers or postpaid 


LEWIS—Publisher, 23 Electric Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 





In responding to an 
advertisement 
mention 
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Al Hippodromo 


Unrocked by revolution the northwest 
corner of Mexico celebrated the Sabbath 
and St. Patrick’s Day with horseracing. 
The animals raced from mid-morning until 
after sundown at varying distances for 
assorted purses and Golden Prince, could 
he talk, might have told reporters he was 
the happiest horse in the world. Golden 
Prince earned $110,000, the largest an- 
nual turf stake in the world, by winning 
the tenth running of the Coffroth Handi- 
cap at Tiajuana (Aunt Jane), Mexico. 
Golden Prince is a sleepy-looking Ken- 
tucky chestnut, a five-year-old gelding 
from the stables of the Sunshot Stock 
Farm owned by one Abe Bartelstein. He 
has won seven out of eight starts this 
season. Last week, with Jockey Jack 
Parmelee up, he won by a neck over 
Naishapur, and equalled the course record. 
Genie, son of famed Man o’ War, was the 
favorite. He finished sixteenth. 

Tiajuana dozes in dusty sunshine a couple 
of rifle shots across the U. S. border. The 
track, where each spring more than $08,- 
250 is posted for one horserace, is so near 
California that tourists park Fords and 
Cadillacs on the U. S. side to avoid the 
nuisance of search (for liquor) when race 
day is done. A signpost says AL HIPPO- 
DROMO and a long bar under the grand- 
stand dispenses beer and spirits. Other- 
wise the racetrack and‘its patrons are 
markedly Americano. 

The Coffroth Handicap climaxes 100 
days of racing, attracting horses from 
famed Eastern and Southern stables, but 
odd things happen to horses, and many 
prime jockies do not ride there. Touts 
peddling tips are numerous and all offer 
the gambling tourist a sure thing on every 
race. Yet even touts in their surpassing 
wisdom disappear mysteriously toward the 
paddock between races to find “which ones 
are trying.” 

The Coffroth yields profits to make 
jockeys try. Many owners give 10% of 
the purse to a victorious rider. To this 
Mr. Coffroth adds $5,000. To the win- 
ner’s trainer goes $5,000 from the Coff- 
roth coffers. James Wood Coffroth, once 
a boxing promoter, operates Al Hippo- 
dromo. He knows how rich purses (paid 
in U. S. dollars) whip up the sporting 
appetite. 

The same dollars—round, hard and 
heavy—are the chief currency of Tiajuana. 








LearnWinni 





BRED or Contract 


Now you can learn correct winning Bridge—either Auction or Contract, 
or both—from the world celebrated authority and championship player, Wilbur | 
C. Whitehead. Here is the quick, easy, NATURAL way to become a skilled 






from 
HITEHEAD 


player, to be sought as a partner and consulted as an expert by the best players in your circle. 
Whitehead's new conversational home studio lessons are just like private instruction, and at less than one- 
tenth the cost. You learn by virtually playing actual games with Whitehead. 


Find out how you, too, may improve your game tremendously 
Se nd for Free Book with but very little effort; how you can learn the new and pop- 
ular Contract Bridge. Write today for interesting free booklet, sample instruction and full details of this 


natural, easy way to learn correct, winning Bridge. 


The Whitehead Bridge Studios sui. isn ‘New York. N. ¥. 


They go clanking across the bar of the 
gambling table and drag at the tourist’s 
pocket. One silver dollar purchases two 
cocktails; two whiskies; two tots of rum. 
Beer is 10 or 15 cents per glass, depending 
on the glitter of the dispensary. 

Behind the bars of Tiajuana stand the 
remnants of a disappearing race—the U.S 
bartender. Many a man among them will 
tell heart-breaking tales of better days 
when he served drinks at the Waldorf in 
Manhattan, at Boston’s Parker House or 
at Coffee Dan’s in San Francisco. Their 
skill confirms their stories and strong men 
weep gently into their old-fashioned whis- 
key cocktails to think such souls are pass- 
ing. 

These bartenders comprise the ranking 
industry. For Tiajuana, exotic as it may 
sound to the dry and fevered U. S. fancy, 
is nothing but a couple of dirty streets of 
barrooms. It is almost epic in its drab- 
ness. One bar stretches an entire block 
and announces itself as “The Longest Bar 
in the World.”* Some have mechanical 
music; some musicians. Most places have 
small clearings for dancing. All smell. 

At one end of the short, principal street 
is a building labeled The Foreign Club, 
title which means nothing. Inside are 
crowded tables, covered with green cloths. 
On these tables anxious tourists play rou- 
lette, blackjack, poker, craps. 

At 5:30, or whenever the races are over, 
the play is wildest. Losers are trying des- 
perately to win it all back. Winners are 
giving their luck a ride. There are only a 
few minutes left. For Tiajuana has prac- 
tically no hotel accommodations and the 
U. S. border closes at 6 P. M. 

It is generally believed that the U. S. 
Government closed the border as an after- 
math of the Peteet “Shame Deaths” some 
three years back. One Thomas Peteet, 
U. S. citizen, and his wife and two daugh- 
ters were on holiday. Drugged wine was 
served the girls in a bar; they were kid- 
naped, haled to a vice den and repeatedly 
assaulted. Thomas Peteet, miserably 
ashamed, turned on the gas in a San Diego 
hotel and killed his whole family. Four 
Mexicans were tried for the crime, and 
acquitted. 

This winter ingenious promoters devised 
a way to keep some of the U. S. gold in 
town for the evening. They withdrew two 
miles from Tiajuana to a spot called Agua 
Caliente. Here they built a beautiful hotel 
and beside it a large and luxurious gam- 
bling casino. While the rabble is fleeing 
for the border from Tiajuana, the lazy rich 
man is beginning to dress for dinner at 
Agua Caliente. 

*As many as 60 bars, some as long as the 
Tiajuana bar, are erected each year for tem- 
porary use at Aintree, England, scene of the 
Grand National Steeplechase (Time, March 138) 

Other bars which claimed to be the longest in 
the world were: the Atlantic Bar of Butte, 
Mont., where 24 bartenders catered to_ the 
miners: and the L-shaped Fritz & Russell bar 
of Portland, Ore. Seeking elite patronage, Fritz 
& Russell used to advertise: “See the largest 
bar in the world, lined with the working giants 
of the woods, taking their glasses of beer and 
telling tales of the forest. See the jolly tar, 
fresh from his ship, spinning tales of the deep 


blue sea.”’ These sights vanished when Oregon 
went dry in 1ro91s. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

The Most Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, made known 
that he will visit the Holy Land next 
month; also Athens, to see Mgr. Chrysos- 
tom Papadopoulos, Metropolitan of the 
Greek Church. Dr. Lang will travel on the 
Corsair, 304 ft. yacht of J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. 


— ¢——_ 


Mary Garden is one of those celeb- 
rities who has reached for a fat check 
for endorsing Lucky Strike cigarets. Last 
week in Dallas, Tex., where she went to 
appear with the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, she felt the need of a cigaret during 
a press interview. Six newsgatherers of- 
fered six brands of cigarets, including 
Lucky Strikes. Singer Garden reached for 
a Camel. 


Gifford Pinchot, onetime (1923-27) 
Governor of Pennsylvania, made known 
that he and his wife would soon sail forth 
on a fishing cruise. The Pinchot ambition: 
to catch a mammoth manta (‘‘sea devil’’) 
such as Explorer-Author William Beebe 
captured in the vicinity of the Galapagos 
Islands. 


Robert Tyre Jones Jr., Atlanta, Ga., 
lawyer and family man, announced on 
his 27th birthday (March 17) that he 
would compete this year only in the U. S. 
amateur and open golf championships. In 
four out of the last five national amateur 


(match play) championships, Lawyer | 


Jones has been victor. In five of the last 
six open (medal play) tournaments he has 
finished either first or second. 





—< 


To Charles Evans Hughes was paid 
$75,000 for explaining to the U. S. Su- 
preme Court why more than 5 cents should 
be charged for a New York subway ride. 


——@————— 


Professor Albert Einstein fled last 
week to the suburbs of Berlin to escape 
the eulogistic clamor evoked by his soth 
birthday. While he quietly ate stuffed 
pike and mushrooms, his Berlin apartment 
(No. 5 Haberlandstrasse) was deluged 
with gifts and messages. The gifts in- 
cluded a house from the City of Berlin, an 
honorary degree from the University of 
Paris, a promise that his bust will be placed 
in the tower of Potsdam, an announcement 
by U.S. Zionists that land will be acquired 
near Jerusalem for the planting of a wood 
to be called Einstein Forest. News- 
gatherers cornered Frau Einstein in the 
elevator of her home but could obtain 
little “color” for their stories. “Why? If 
you would only tell us why!” pleaded Frau 
Einstein. Lacking other Einstein comment, 
Berlin newspapers republished his one 
“joke” about relativity, viz.: “When you 
sit with a nice girl for two hours you think 
it's only a minute, but when you sit on a 


hot stove for a minute you think it’s two 
hours.” 


Spric Kope? 


WHEN YOU ARE BLESSED WITH 


ONE OF THOSE SPRING COLDS 





WHICH MAKES EVEN GARLIC 


TASTELESS...» THERE I$ STILL 


ONE CIGARETTE FOR YOUR COM- 


PLETE TOBACCO ENJOYMENT, 











4 


IT’S MENTHOL - COOLED 


SPUD <cIGARETTES-20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
“Fitting the Bond to the Investor’”’ 


T is always the suitability of a purchase to the buyer’s needs which determines its value 
to him. Bonds are no exception. In suggesting bonds to its customers, it is the policy of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. to consider all the factors which would indicate the type of security 
needed; such as the investor’s age, dependents, income, investment objectives and, of course, 
his financial circumstances and his present bond holdings. In the following groups are 
indicated bonds which particularly fit specific purposes; these are merely suggestive of the 


ability of the house to supply, from an extensive and diversified list, “bonds to fit the investor.” 


Investments for the Young Man For the Woman Investor 
or man of limited surplus, where availability Bonds dependent upon the income from her invest- 
of invested funds is second only to safety TO FIT THE ments, safety is the all-important consideration. 
Middle West Utilities Co. 514°s . . . 1931 INVESTOR Central Illinois Public Service Co. 5’s .  . = 1968 
Public Service Company of Kentucky Utilities Co. 5°s .. - 1969 
Northern Illinois4%’s . . . . . 1978 Graybar Building (New York City) 5° sa. 2966 
Cities Service Gas Co. §14°s «sw. 942 Mortgage Guarantee Associates 
Armour & Co. of Delaware 514°s.  . . 1943 (Los Angeles, Calif.) 5°s. \ a> eggs 
Argentine Government 6's... 1958 St. Petersburg, Florida6’s. . . . . 1932 


cAverage yield 5.83% Average yield 5.35% 
For the Large Investor 


of substantial income, where tax-ex- 
emption may be a determining factor. 


For the Middle-Aged Investor 


more concerned with assured income than 
availability of principal, a well-diversified list 








ee State of Illinois Highway 47s . . . . 1952 v ell-d 
of salable though less active issues is the 
Topeka, Kansas 414°s .. - 2 &930 a aatialiidl prensa: : 
ogical choice, because of their higher yield. 
Cleveland, Ohio, School Dist. 4 4°S .  « «©1935 
Fort Worth, Texas 43;°s_. ; 1940 Commonwealth Subsidiary Peres 
Burlington Joint Stock Land Bz pile’ 5°s 1953-33 (Chicago) 514"s_. > gky at Re 
Hotel St. George (Brooklyn) $3 :- « -aiggs 
cAverage yield 4.41% ‘ | 
=i Georgia Power & Light Co. 5°s_ . . . 1978 | 
For the Guardian, Trustee The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 6's... 1942 | 
Ruhr Gas Corporation 614°s . 1953 


or Administrator 
— legal restrictions governing, safety 
with reasonable return is ordinarily more 
important than extreme marketability. 


«Average yield 6.12% 











Commonwealth Edison Co. For the Business House 
(Chic: ago) ee. ss Se) ee: Ee seeking to build up a reserve of liquid assets, 
State and Ws ushington Buildings readily negotiable investments are essential. 
(Chicago) SeriesA 5°s . . . . « 1948 Detroit City Gas Co. 5's . . . 1950 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 5°s . . 1956 Laclede Gas Light Co. (St. Louis) 5" (‘8 . %954 \ 
| 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. Cities Geryace Co: 5's 3. ww Cw gg 
Equipment Trust 414°s . . .  . «1935 Cudahy Packing Co. 514’s. . . . . 19 3 7 
Cook County, Illinois 4’°s . . 1938 Republic of Uruguay 6’s_ .. 196 





siden yield 5.51% 


Average yield 4.80% 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. E.. 


INCORPORATED 






= ; . tl 

CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street “ 

DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street “ 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, Sout/: 

ne 

' tc 

i fl 

E Th day ¥. ; Broadcast from coast to coast " 

very Thursday Evening , “ , ' se 

through W-E-A-F and 34 stations associated with : 
Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Program : : ; . al 
the National Broadcasting Company vi 


A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how 
4 PFOg 8 F 10 p.M. Eastern Standard Time + g P.M. Central Standard Time 


to invest your money. . . music by instrumental ensemble 8 P.M. Mountain Standard Time - 7 p.M. Pacific Standard Time 
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“Holy Ghost” 


Famed among world department stores 
is Harrods, of London. Here shop Brit- 
ain’s King and Britain’s Queen. Here 
come Her Majesty of Spain, Her Majesty 
of Belgium, many a Lord and many a 
Lady. Not quite so large as Selfridge’s, 
Harrods admits no superior in quality, in 
clientele. Héad of Harrods is Sir Wood- 
man Burbidge, Bart., C. B. E., member 
of Royal Automobile, Royal Thames 
Yacht, Ranelagh clubs, Commandeur de 
lOrdre de Leopold II of Belgium. Solemn, 
dignified, impeccable, Harrods last week 
published in the New York Times and the 
London Times a series of testimonial ad- 
vertisements so ingenious as to command 
the instant admiration of U. S. advertising 
men, to whom British advertising is often 
a source of amusement. The Harrods 
series was in fact posted on the bulletin 
board of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
potent Manhattan agency. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Harrods series was its success in making 
three excellent testimonials out of three 
refusals to give testimonials. Harrods had 
asked H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett and 
George Bernard Shaw to “lend the in- 
fluence of their pens to the cause of Busi- 
ness” by writing what might vulgarly be 
termed an advertisement for Harrods. All 
three refused. But all three also wrote 
long letters explaining their position. Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Bennett virtually watered 


a —— — 








Writer BENNETT 


Though “all in favour,” he would not flout. 


their refusals with their tears, Mr. Shaw 
seemed somewhat less tempted and some- 
what less grieved. 

Wells. Said Mr. Wells: “I can imagine 
nothing more amusing and exciting than 
to study your marvelous organization 
[but] our only paymaster ought to be the 
reader. . . . The writer . classes him- 
self . . . with the teachers and the priests 
and the prophets. . Apart from that 
your project is most attractive.” 

Bennett. Said Mr. Bennett: “I am all 


in favour of the departmental store. I can- 
not keep my eyes off its window-displays, 
its crowds of customers, its army of em- 
ployees [but] public opinion in Britain is 
not yet ripe to approve the employment 
of responsible imaginative writers . . . in 
any scheme of publicity for a commercial 
concern. Personally I differ from public 
opinion . but I will not flout it.” 

Shaw. Said Mr. Shaw (in the course of 
a 1000-word essay): “To propose such a 
transaction to Mr. H. G. Wells is like 
offering the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
handsome cheque for dropping a recom- 
mendation of somebody’s shoes or soap 
into his next sermon, or sounding the 
Astronomer Royal as to the possibility of 
keeping the clock back for half an hour 
during a big sale. ...%Its acceptance 
would be the last depravity of corruption 
in literature. ... For... an author to 
accept payment from a commercial enter- 
prise for using his influence to induce the 
public to buy its wares would be to sin 
against the Holy Ghost. . . . By all means 
let our commercial houses engage skilled 
but nameless scribes to write their adver- 
tisements as such. But a writer who has 
been consecrated by Fame to the service of 
the public, and has thus become prophet as 
well as author, must take wages in no other 
service.” 

The pontifical quality of the three re- 
fusals was somewhat weakened by the fact 
that all three gave Harrods permission to 
print their letters. Thus the communica- 
tions, appearing along with pictures of 
their writers, gave Harrods a most excel- 
lent advertisement and furnished the three 
consecrated prophets with much incidental 
publicity. Meanwhile, however, the honor 
of literature was preserved, and the purity 
of what Harrods termed “three of our 
greatest Masters of the Written Word” 
remained unsullied.* 

Bonds Praised 

Andrew William Mellon last week ad- 
vised investors to purchase bonds rather 
than stocks. Reason: the bond market is 
“not particularly good”; many a bond is 
low in price, high in interest. Some stocks, 
he said, were too high to be good invest- 
ments and it was easier to pick out a good 
bond than a good stock. 

Mr. Mellon’s homily on what every in- 
vestor knows had an immediately bullish 
effect on stocks rather than bonds. Rea- 
son: low money rates make bonds attrac- 
tive; but low money rates also make it 
easier to borrow money with which to 
speculate in stocks. The Mellon state- 
ment was taken to mean that money rates 
would not fly too high, which is about the 
only fear in the hearts of current bulls. 
Roy A. Young, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, said that though the 
Federal Reserve system might “be com- 
pelled in the end to resort to higher re- 
discount rates,” it should first “‘use every 
other effort” to reduce inflation. 

Paul Clay, statistician, said that stocks 
will slump from 15% to 25% before Labor 
Day. 

*Mr. Wells has allowed his picture and a little 
sermon on Sleep to appear in testimonial adver- 
tisements for Simmons Beds. 


Versatile Browns 

Familiar is the figure of the executive 
who has worked up from office boy or ship- 
ping clerk, whose leadership of a company 
has resulted from long familiarity with all 
its twists and turns. Less familiar, but 
recently much in vogue, is what might be 
termed the Professional Executive. His 
distinguishing characteristic is the fact that 
he becomes president of a company not 
because of what he knows about the com- 
pany but because of what he knows about 
being a president. He is in the business 
of running things, and what he runs is 
a subordinate factor in the situation. Thus 





ANOTHER (L. H.) Brown 


knows how to be president. 


last December (Trme, Dec. 10) Hiram 
Staunton Brown was made president of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum with no previous 
experience in the amusement business, and 
resigned from presidency of U. S. Leather 
which he had assumed at a time when he 
knew little about leather. 

Last week another Brown became presi- 
dent of a company with which he has had 
less than two years’ experience. He is 


.Lewis H. Brown, who, at 35, heads Johns- 


Manville Corp. (roofing). Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeds the late Theodore Merseles. Both 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Merseles came to 
Johns-Manville in August, 1927, Mr. 
Merseles as President and Mr. Brown as 
Assistant to the President. Both Mr. 
Merseles and Mr. Brown came to Johns- 
Manville from Montgomery Ward, and 
both made the change after the House of 
Morgan had become interested in Johns- 
Manville. Thus Mr. Brown was, in effect, 
transferred from mail-orders to roofing, 
said good-bye to catalogues and greeted 
shingles. It is conceivable enough that 
should the Morgan group acquire a soap 
factory and need a good executive for it, 
Mr. Brown might cease to concern himself 
with roofing and begin to concern himself 
with soap. 

There is, of course, no good reason why 
the professional executive should not be 
successful in many and varied lines. The 
emphasis in U. S. industry has shifted from 
production to distribution, and a distribu- 
tion expert should be able to function with 
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REGIONAL BANKING 


....smoolthes the mg 
NATIONAL SALES 


‘ An economic map of this 
country shows several well-defined marketing areas. In 
each of these areas there is at least one outstanding bank. 
Such regional banks are literally focal points where the 
commerce and industry of their respective districts meet 
in almost daily contact. 


It is sound policy for corporations to break down their 


organizations into sales divisions to conform to the eco- 
nomic marketing areas of the country. It is just as logical 


to make use of regional banks. The manufacturer profits 


directly by the influence and contacts that such an out- 
standing local institution has with local companies and 


individuals. 





The Marine is accepted throughout the country as the 
regional bank of a tremendous marketing area in which 


Buffalo is the dominant center. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO | 








CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $28,000,000 
RESOURCES OVER $250,000,000 
THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 
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equal facility whether he is distributing 
Montgomery Ward merchandise or Johns- 
Manville roofings. Furthermore, he is 
always working with other executives who 
have grown up with the company. Thus 
President Brown has as his Board Chair- 
man William R. Seigle, who has been with 
Johns-Manville for 29 years.* 


A 


on — 





Ansonia 

“The management of the company and 
its predecessors has been in the hands of 
the same interests for over three genera- 
tions. The stock which is now offered, rep- 
resents the first public offering of any size- 
able amount of stock. ...” This an- 
nouncement, probably unique in the rec- 
ords of the copper industry, was made last 
week by Phelps Dodge Corp. when a syn- 
dicate offered the public 200,000 new 
shares (10% of authorized and issued 
capital stock) which had been bought from 
British holders. Outstanding points of the 
Phelps Dodge record: 

Ownership. The Phelps Dodge com- 
bination had its origin in Anson Greene 
Phelps who was born at Simsbury, Conn., 
in 1781. He was a saddler by trade but 
came to New York and set up in the tin 
plate and metal business. One of his six 
children, Melissa, married William Earle 
Dodge who was a dry goods merchant. In 
the 1830’s Phelps persuaded his son-in- 
law to join him in establishing Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. This latter company was 
extinguished only in 1917 when it merged 
with its subsidiary, the Copper Queen 
Consolidated Mining Co. to become the 
Phelps Dodge Corp. During all this time 
it has remained under the management of 
Anson G. Phelps’ descendants: William 
Earle Dodge (junior), his grandson, Cleve- 
land Hoadley Dodge, his great-grandson, 
and Cleveland E. Dodge, his great-great- 
grandson. 

What was more, the stock was kept so 
much at home in this old Presbyterian 
family that until recently Phelps Dodge 
has remained practically a closed corpora- 
tion. Few copper stocks have had the ad- 
vantage of such respectable and exclusive 


upbringing. Cleveland Hoadley Dodge 
(Princeton classmate of Woodrow Wil- 


son), was interested not only in copper; he 
became president of the board of trustees 
of Robert College, Constantinople. His 
twin sons have divided between them his 
interests in copper and oriental education: 
Cleveland E. is vice-president of Phelps 
Dodge; Bayard is president of the Ameri- 


| can University of Beirut, Syria.+ Executive 


Cleveland E. Dodge is neither the Pro- 
fessional Executive nor the onetime fac- 
tory hand. He is the Dynastic Executive, 
bred to his position. The Dynastic Execu- 
tive is a U. S. rarity; rare also is the in- 
herited ability of Cleveland E. Dodge. 
Recent Policy. Phelps Dodge owns the 


*Mr. Seigle succeeds H. E. Manville, who re- 
signed from Board Chairmanship. Mr. Man- 
ville’s daughter, Estelle Romaine Manville, re- 
cently (Time, Dec. 10) married Count Folke 


Bernadotte, nephew of King Gustaf of Sweden 

+Other Anson G. Phelps descendants  1n- 
clude: Anson Phelps Stokes, former Secretary 0! 
Yale University; Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, 
architect of the firm of Howells & Stokes; James 
Graham Phelps Stokes, who was a presidential 
elector on the Populist ticket in 1904, married to 
and divorced from Rose Pastor, social worker; 
Harold Phelps Stokes, newspaper man and 
former secretary to Herbert Hoover. Ansonia, 
Connecticut, is a namesake of family’s founder. 
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WHEELING 
COP-R-LOY 
THE COPPER ALLOYED $ H 8 ET $.7T 3.3 L 


Opens the way 
to greater service and economy 





HE steel industry giving of its 
best in science and steel has 
helped to contribute to Ameri- 
can home life comforts and conven- 
ience that conserve energy, allow 
for more leisure and reduce house- 
hold expense and maintenance. 
Beautiful gas and electric ranges, 
modern electric refrigerators, elec- 
tric ironers, clothes dryers, safe and 
dependable furnaces—these and a 
host of other articles and products 
made of sheet steel testify to the prog- 
ress that has been made in a single 
generation—all with the aid of steel 
and because we live in the Steel Age. 
Contributing to the wide and pop- 
ular acceptance of products made 
from sheet steel is public experience 
with automobiles, with sheet metal 
work on the home where the natural 
forcesofdecay challenge the strength 
and durability of all metal. Roofings, 
gutters and down spouts, window 
and door casements, ventilators and 
cornices of sheet steel—al! have im- 
pressed upon the public mind the 
dependability and economy of steel. 
It was in anticipation of the time 
when people would expect more from 


“FROM MINE 


steel than ever before that the 
development of COP-R-LOY, 
the Copper Alloyed Steel, 
was undertaken twenty years 
ago by the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration. Now, even ina window 
casing or a steel box car there 
is desired today a quality that 
will increase the value of invest- 
ment—and COP-R-LOY, by 
reason of twenty years success- 
ful performance, qualifies! 
COP-R-LOY in a wide range of 
Sheets is basic material for products 
and purposes without number. Pro- 
cessed in modern steel furnaces, it 
is refined to a new high point of 
efficiency, combining the essentials 
to practical workmanship, easy form- 
ing, braking, bending, welding and 
greater expectancy of life for the 
finished product. 

COP-R-LOY is steel made better 
than ever and through its use manu- 
facturers may confidently expect to 
lower their costs, speed up oper- 
ations, while investing their prod- 
ucts with a new and higher standard 
of quality—a higher standard of 
durability and performance. 


When you buy a metal product for 
the home or contract for sheet metal 
work, the stamp of COP-R-LOY 
is your guarantee of longer and 
more satisfactory service at low cost. 


The story of COP-R-LOY written 
in non-technical style tells of the 
many ways in which COP-R-LOY 
can serve you to advantage. Send 
your name and address for a copy 
of this book. 


TO MARKET” 


MADE OF 
COP-R-LOY 


es 


COP-R-LOY Sheets — Blue 
Annealed, Black and Gal- 
vanized, Long Terne, Tin 
and Terne Plate. 

COP-R-LOY Plates, Rail- 
road Tie Plates and Spikes. 


COP-R-LOY Agricultural 
Fence and Barbed Wire. 


COP-R-LOY Rods and 
Wire. 

COP-R-LOY Pipe for 
plumbing, heating, gas, 
steam and refrigerator 
lines. 


In addition to COP-R-LOY, 
either as basic material or 
finished product, the maker 
supplies a number of finished 
products of steel to manu- 
facturers and distributors— 
Cut Nails since 1852, Wire 
and Wire Nails, Staples, Riv- 
weld and Arc-weld Range 
Boilers, Steel Drums and 
tubular products for devel- 
opers and refiners of petro- 
leum in all the principal 
fields of America. The name 
Wheeling applied to any 
steel or steel product is the 
mark of the maker that pro- 
tects the buyer. 


WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary Companies: 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies 
La Belle Transportation Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
La Belle Coke Company 
Ackermann Manufacturing 
Company 
Consumers Mining Company 





Reg. U.S. svat. Off. 
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Are you playing 
‘blind mans buff’ 
with your 






ONSIDER the relief and satisfaction 

of having your personal finances in 

“apple-pie”’ order. Here is a new method 

that will keep them in a simple and com- 
mon sense manner. 

It is original, ingenious, and scientifi- 
cally correct. It has many NEW and 
exclusive features, used for the first time. 
One is an Entries Chart that instantly 
tells where to make your entries. Num- 
bered check columns that make incom- 
plete entries impossible. It is the most 
perfect personal finance record-keeping 
method ever offered. It makes all other 


systems obsolete. No matter what sys- | 


tem you are now keeping, it will pay you 
to look into this one. 


’ er ces 
My Finan’; 


REVISEO 


Investigate for yourself. Ask your stationer 
to show you $ MY FINANCES § revised. 
Note the exact name—the name with the 
dollar sign. If he hasn’t it in stock, he will 
order it for you. Or else you can send to us 
direct. Your money will be refunded, if you 
are not satisfied. 
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Dynast DopcE 


One cent a pound means $2,000,000. 
Copper Queen mines near Bisbee and 
other mines at Morenci, both in Arizona; 
a slightly developed property at Burro 
Mountain at Tyrone, N. Mex.; the Monte- 
zuma Copper Co. of Sonora; smelters at 
Douglas, Ariz. About a year ago Phelps 
Dodge joined with other copper companies 
including Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
(another Bisbee producer) to buy a sub- 
stantial interest in Nichols Copper Co., 
which owns a copper refinery on Long Is- 
land. Nichols Co. is to build a refinery at 
El Paso especially to handle their product. 
Last fall Phelps Dodge Sales Co. was 
formed to market the products of the 
same group amounting to approximately 
500,000,000 lbs. a year. In January Phelps 
Dodge made overtures looking forward to 
acquisition of a group of brass foundries 
and copper and wire and tube works in 
Connecticut and New Jersey.* Thus in 
one year Phelps Dodge has added to its 
mining and smelting business, the refin- 
ing of its own products as well as a com- 
prehensive sales organization, and is reach- 
ing out to acquire an interest in the copper 
fabricating industries. In short, it is set- 
ting out to integrate a great vertical com- 
bination similar to that of Anaconda. 

Its new policy seems to be aimed, how- 
ever, not only in the direction of produc- 
tion but also to secure a wider market for 
its shares. The first step in this direction 
was a decision taken four weeks ago to di- 
vide its stock from $100 shares into $25 
shares, increasing the number proportion- 
ately from 500,000 to 2,000,000. The old 
stock is quoted in the neighborhood of 
$340; the new at about $85. In the recent 
purchase of 200,000 of the new shares 
from British holders and their offer to the 
public in the U.S., the company was care- 
ful to point out that it was not seeking 
new capital and that the traditional U. S. 
holders were not selling out. 

Earnings. In connection with the offer- 
ing to the public of the former British 
stock the figures on production and earn- 
ings in recent years showed that from 1924 
to 1927 with production ranging from 
175,000,000 to 207,000,000 lbs. of copper 





*Bridgeport Brass Co., Bristol Brass Co., 


American Copper Products Co. 


a year its earnings ranged from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000. In 1928, however, with 
estimated production of 208,000,000 Ibs., 
its estimated earnings were $10,000,000. 
This disproportionate increase is a result 
of recent rises in the price of copper. The 
average price received for its product in 
1928 was 14.76¢ a pound. At the same 
rate of production, for every one-cent rise 
in copper prices earnings should increase 
$2,000,000. Now copper is in the neigh- 
borhood of 20¢ a pound. If the average 
for 1929 should be ro¢, the earnings of 
Phelps Dodge would be $18,000,000. In 
proportion to the increased earnings divi- 
dend declarations have been stepped up 
from $3,500,000 in 1928 to a rate amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 in 19209. 


% 








Presidents at Wiesbaden 


Forecast last November (Time, Nov. 
26), vigorously denied ever since, the sale 
of Germany’s Opel Motor Works to Gen- 
eral Motors last week became a fact. As 
in many a domestic merger, the emphasis 
given denials forecast a deal of large pro- 
portions. Thus, last week, no less than 
three presidents journeyed to Wiesbaden* 
to sign the contract. They were: the Presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. (Alfred 
Pritchard Sloan Jr.); the President of 
General Motors Export Co. (James David 
Mooney); the President of Fisher Bodies 
Corp. (Frederick J. Fisher), chief of the 
seven money-minting Fisher brothers. 

Immediate subjects of presidential talk 
en route to Wiesbaden were, of course, 
the mechanics of the Opel-G. M. deal 
Every German motorcar maker knows that 
Opel’s cheap ($650) standardized car last 
year controlled exactly half the German 
market (45,000 cars out of 90,000 total 
production). Yet G. M. executives, pon- 
dering Chevrolet’s enormous success in 
the U. S., talked of scrapping the Opel, 
offering Germans a still cheaper car. Per- 
haps it might be the Chevrolet itself. Per- 
haps it might be a new make, lighter, with 
only 5 h. p., to sell at 1,800 marks ($432). 

Whatever the means, each and every 
itinerant President knew the end that great 
G. M. has in view. While the battle of 
Fords and Chevrolets begins again at 
home, Ford has flung down a challenge for 
European markets as well. Sir Percival 
Perry, English Ford generalissimo, opened 
hostilities when he offered especially to 
English investors shares of the $34,020,000 
Ford Motor Co., Ltd. Similar offerings 
are being made by Ford companies on the 
Continent. But Great Britain & Ireland 
are now Ford’s key sectors; his Man- 
chester, Cork and Dagenham (capacity 
200,000 cars annually; unfinished) plants 
are the most important overseas units; and 
Ford Motor Co., Ltd., is the greatest ol! 
the associated companies abroad. 

This is a war of cheap cars, Ford v. 
Chevrolet. There is a surprising dearth 
of such cars on the Continent. Citroen, 
leading continental mass-producer, cannot 
turn out a car that will undersell the Ford 
in France, though Fords cost 25,700 francs 
($1,008), about double the American price. 
The cheapest Chevrolet model sells for 
30,400 francs ($1,191). France’s 45% ad 
valorem duty largely accounts for these 


*Oldtime watering place famed for gout and 
gambling. 
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prices. Even with this duty, it is esti- 
mated that General Motors’ projected 
cheap car for the Opel Works could be 
sold in France at about 16,000 francs 
($627). Thus the Opel-General Motors 
deal seriously threatens Ford in the 
French, as well as German, markets. 


Slick Sells 


This Monday, while oil-drilling ‘“wild- 
catters” were digesting the significance of 
President Hoover’s oil conservation policy 
(see p. 16), Thomas B. Slick, the king of 
all “wildcatters,” credited with being the 
largest individual oil operator in the world, 
completed the sale of all his producing 
lands to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. These 
properties—cream of the Seminole, Kay, 
Kansas, and North Texas fields—yield 
34,000 barrels a day, and will bring 
Prairie’s gross daily production up to about 
105,000 barrels. They put into Producer 
Slick’s pocket between $50,000 and $60,- 
ooo per day. Reports from Tulsa put the 
sale price at $40,000,000; but Prairie 
Chairman-of-the-Board W. S. Fitzpatrick 
said it was less, while refusing to give 
actual figures. 

As a youth Tom Slick went West to 
seek his fortune. Starting in the oil fields 
of Southern Illinois, he followed the der- 
ricks as roustabout, mule-skinner, tool- 
dresser, driller. With dollars accumulated 
from purchase and sale of oil leases during 
boom years around 1906, he “wildcatted.” 
No oil. More dollars; another dry hole. 
Again he drilled. Oil. Fortune. He sold 
his first holdings for $2,500,000, and took 
a flier in rails, in utilities. But oil paid 
better. He returned to the fields, making 
more money to buy rail holdings. Fortune 
turned to vast fortune. He built a rail- 
road; he became a power in transit. Oil 
gushed for him steadily through the years. 

Today, at about 46, he is “a mass of 
nerves and a bundle of nerve.” He wants 
a good rest. But acres of undeveloped 
land, undrilled, remain his. They may 
beckon. 


Bathtubs 


More than 18,000 U. S. bathtubs, valued 
at $600,000 were exported last year to 60 
foreign countries. Best bathtub customer 
was Argentina (4,500), second best was 
Cuba (4,274). Mexico, Canada and China 
each took more than 1,000 tubs. Australia 
and Denmark bought one tub apiece. 

en an 
Cheap Seatings? 

Sixty-nine of the 275 Stock Exchange 
seats recently authorized had last week 
been sold. Recent sales have not been ac- 
companied by any price announcements. 
Inasmuch as early sales in which the 
prices were announced showed that the 
new rights were selling at considerably 
under their theoretical $125,000 value, 
present silence on prices would indicate 


+ 


that the seats are still going at under par. | 


— en 
Mergers 

Rumored, incomplete, the following 
Mergers last week made news. 

Oil. As it must to all combinations in 
testraint of trade, divorce came, in 1911, 
to 33 units of the great Standard Oil trust. 

Ince then, various units have reputedly 





























The Delaware River Bridge between Philadelphia and Camden, N. J. Partof Camden and 
acent territory are served by a subsidiary of the Community Water Service Company. 


Community 
Water Service 
Company 


The Community Water Service Company, through 
subsidiaries and affiliated companies, serves two main 
classes of territory: (1) populous areas suburban to 
large cities, and (2) industrial cities of substantial size. 


Among the suburban areas served are districts north 
of New York City stretching from the Hudson River 
to Long Island Sound, including such communities 
as New Rochelle, Port Chester, and Greenwich; part 
of Camden, N. J., only a few minutes from Phila- 
delphia; prosperous areas near Pittsburgh; and im- 
portant suburbs of St. Louis, Mo. And among the 
industrial cities are Lexington, Ky., Peoria, Ill., and 
Williamsport and Uniontown, Pa. 


Since the suburban territories lie in the path of ex- 
pansion of large cities and are constantly growing 
and since the individual cities served have well- 
diversified industries, the Company is ideally situated 
to continue the steady increase in business and earn- 
ings it has enjoyed for so many years in the past. 


Because of the essential character of the Company’s 
service, its highly efficient management and its long 
record of steadily increasing earnings—its 
subsidiaries having been in successful opera- 
tions from 30 to 70 years—we recom- 
mend the securities of the Company 
as safe investments offering a 
satisfactory yield. 


Full information upon request 


AA 
P. W. CHAPMAN & C0, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS 
PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


PITTSBURGH 


MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 
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Lasthound 


FREIGHTS 
so Loaded: 


Time was when freight traffic in America 
was mostly Westbound ... today, East- 
bound freights are loaded, too. They 
carry many carloads of the products of 
Honig-Cooper clients..... for Honig- 
Cooper is an advertising agency that 
knows how to work with Pacific Coast 
advertisers looking Eastward, as well as 
with those whose market is primarily on 
the Coast. Honig-Cooper has grown up 
with progressive Far-W estern advertisers. 
It is Western in location ..... Western- 
national in understanding, and in vision. 
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A 
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COMPANY 


The National 
Advertising Agency of the West 
San Francisco 


Portland Seattle Los Angeles 


Representative Offices 
Chicago New York Boston 








WANTED 
A Product 
To Make 


Our client—a prominent manufac- 
turer—seeks another product. 

The plant is a large one within fifty 
miles of New York City. It is 
equipped for metal stamping, forging, 
heat treating and any kind of ma- 
chine work. 

There is an efficient personnel, 
trained for precision work. 

There is no intention of doing de- 
velopment work and only a going busi- 
ness is wanted. 

Adequate funds are available for 
purchasing a company or merging 
several to provide the right product 
for quantity production. 

Immediate action is desired. 

Write a description of your product 
or telephone Mr. Duncan for an 
appointment. 


WHITE & PARTON, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street New York City 
Bryant 4410 
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flirted and dickered, one with another. But 
there have been no remarriages, strictly 
forbidden by U. S. Supreme Court decree. 

Last week, rumor linked two old Stand- 
ard Oil units in a $1,000,000,000 merger. 


| Oldest (1866) of existing oil companies, 


Vacuum Oil Co. was reported ready and 
anxious to unite with Standard Oil Co. of 
New York. As Vacuum makes lubricants 
(Gargoyle Mobiloil) and Standard of New 
York makes fuel (Socony gasoline), the 
two companies do not compete. Hence, 
the Department of Justice may approve 
their reunion.* 

Utilities. Two leading western utility 
companies will be joined when legal ar- 
rangements are completed for the control 
of Southern California Gas Corp. by 
Pacific Lighting Corp. Combined assets 
will be $192,000,000. 

Money. Amadeo Peter Giannini of San 
Francisco (Time, March 5, 1928) controls 
through his Trans-America Corp. the 117- 
year-old Bank of America National Assn., 
resources $416,000,000. Active, persistent 
is the rumor that it is to be acquired by 
the 52-year-old Chase National Bank, re- 
sources $1,430,000,000. The merged in- 
stitution would be the peer, in size, of the 
National City Bank of New York, al- 
though not of the new Guaranty Trust 
Co.-National Bank of Commerce combina- 
tion. 

Aviation. Newly formed Aviation 
Corp. (Trme, March 18) is said to have 
obtained control of Fokker Aircraft Corp. 
of America and Fairchild Aviation Corp., 
two well-known manufacturing companies, 
and to hold a “substantial interest” in 
Universal Aviation Corp., important in the 
transportation field. 


, @ 
Earnings 

Vacuum Oil Co. (its merger with Stand- 
ard Oil of N. Y. is persistently rumored, 
loudly denied), $37,659,458, as against 
$25,559,899 for 1927. 

Fox Film Corp. (associated with Fox 
Theatres Corp. which last fortnight af- 
firmed rumors of its acquisition of Loew’s, 
Inc.), $5,957,218, as against $3,120,556. 

Diamond Match Co. (largest U. S. 
matchmaker ; marketing agency for world’s 
largest Swedish Match Co.), $1,587,642, 
as against $1,604,353. 

National Cash Register Co. (world’s 
largest; 600 varieties), $7,817,571, as 
against $7,044,642. 

Radio Corp. of America reported a 
1928 gross income from all sources of al- 
most exactly $100,000,000. Net earnings 
after dividends on preferred were $18,464,- 
603.26, which showed earnings per share 
of $15.98.+ 

Standard Oil of California (largest U. S. 
producer of crude oil; third largest refiner 
in the world), $46,083,817, as against 
$40,210,952. 

Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corp. (controlled 
since November by Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Corp.), $373,809 as against $2,500,480. 

American Woolen Co. (world’s leading 
cloth manufacturer), loss $1,262,263, as 
compared to 1927 profit of $600,112. 


*Of interest to all businessmen, of vital im- 
portance to oilmen, was President Hoover’s an- 
nounced decision, last week, to allow no further 
private development of U. S.-owned oil lands 
(see p. 16). 

tNot, as incorrectly stated 
11) $11.80. 


(Time, March 


American Radiator Co. (boilers, radia- 
tors, vacuum cleaners), $12,413,742 as 
against $12,057,314. 

American Sugar Refining Co. (leading 
U. S. refiner), $9,614,432, as against 
$6,385,938. 

Ford Motor Co., profits from by- 
products (waste wood, glass, slag, gas, 
scrap), $16,774,672, as against $13,016, 
539. 

53 
Atlanta’s First 

It is not many years ago in U. S. indus- 
try that business was thought of largely in 
terms of great basic commodities. Iron, 
steel, leather, lumber, copper, flour—these 
and similar staples constituted almost the 
entire structure of U. S. industry. That 
they still remain the backbone, the foun- 
dation, of industry is undeniable. Yet 
many of today’s most successful industrial 
enterprises, remarkable both in their size 
and in their earnings, belong to the non- 
essential classifications. 

Thus when Asa Griggs Candler, onetime 
(1889-1919) Coca-Cola King died last 
week in a hospital which he had founded 
overlooking a university which he had 
endowed, the company which he had so 
long managed belonged unquestionably to 
U. S. Big Business. During 1928, Coca- 
Cola showed a net of $10,189,000, an earn- 
ing of $10.19 per share. At 105,000 soda 
fountains U. S. citizens were saying ‘Give 
me a Coca-Cola.” At 600,000 retail out- 
lets the corrugated little Coca-Cola bottle 
was being dispensed. Thirsty wayfarers in 
the U. S. and in 75 foreign countries con- 
sumed Coca-Cola at the rate of more than 
two million gallons a year. Every day 
eight and a half million glasses of Coca- 
Cola are drained to their sugary dregs. 
Operating 13 syrup factories, the company 
is one of the largest single consumers of 
sugar inthe world. Many a railroad, many 
a steel company makes less profit than pro- 
ceeds from this 5¢-drink. 

It was not Mr. Candler who originated 





© Wide World 
THE Late GREAT CANDLER 
He forecast Death. 


Coca-Cola. Its inventor was one J. 5. 
Pemberton, who, in 1886, made the first 
Coca-Cola in an old house on Marietta 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. During its first year 
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Coca-Cola sold only 25 gallons and had 
for its outlets only Atlanta’s three soda 
fountains. In 1889, however, Mr. Candler 
purchased an interest in the company (re- 
putedly for $500) started to put Coca-Cola 
over in a large way. So successful was he 
that in 1919 the company was sold for 
$25,000,000, was organized as a Delaware 
corporation. The present management 
took hold in 1923. Chairman of the Board 
is W. C. Bradley, Columbus, Ga., textile 
man and banker. President is Robert W. 
Woodruff, who came to Coca-Cola from 
Cleveland’s White Motor Co., where he 
was vice president and general manager. 
Popular thirst for Coco-Cola is apparently 
unabated; pleasing are its prospects for 
1920. 


“Died on ———————————-, at Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, Asa G. Candler. Fu- 


neral obsequies will be observed at his late | 


residence, 1428 Ponce de Leon Avenue, at 
11 in the forenoon on ——————————. 
Interment will be at West View, private. 
H. M. Patterson and son in charge.” 

So, three years ago, wrote Asa G. Cand- 
ler, composing his own funeral notice with 
blank dates that last week were filled in. 
Precise, meticulous, he also left instruc- 
tions that he should be buried in full dress. 
He was 77; he died after two years of 
illness following the paralytic stroke from 
which he never recovered. 

Asa Griggs Candler was born in Villa 
Rica, Carrol County, Ga., in 1851. He 
came from an excellent family—his great- 
grandfather had commanded a regiment 
during the Revolutionary War. In the 
War Between The States, however, his 
people were on the losing side, and the 
family fortunes were swept away in Sher- 
man’s famed March to the Sea. He studied 
pharmacy, worked in Atlanta drugstores 
until in 1877 he went into a drugstore 
partnership. In 1889 he bought into Coca- 
Cola; became sole owner in 1900; in 1902 
organized the Coca-Cola Co. In r1gr1 his 
son, Charles Howard Candler, succeeded 
him as active company head, and in 1919 
the business was sold to the present Coca- 
Cola company. 


a long series of benefactions. An ardent 
Methodist, he contributed to Methodism 
more than $10,000,000, particularly to the 
endowment of Emory University. In 1914, 
when the World War cut off the European 
cotton market, Mr. Candler announced 
that he would lend up to $30,000,000 to 
cotton growers, later repeated this offer 
with the limit removed. 
the State of Georgia found itself saddled 
with an old bond issue, relic of carpet bag 
days, Mr. Candler offered to buy the entire 
Issue ($3,850,000). 

During 1917-1918, as Mayor of Atlanta, 
Mr. Candler discovered that the city had 
no funds to pay for projected improve- 
ments in the water supply, therefore ad- 
vanced to Atlanta $360,000 of his own 
money. In January 1923 grateful At- 
lantans presented him with two silver cups, 
one as the man who had done most for 
Atlanta during the previous year, the other 
as Atlanta’s First Citizen. 

Mr. Candler’s estate was estimated at 
hot more than $500,000. In 1919, how- 
ever, he gave $5,000,000 to each of his 
five children. He kept about $5,000,000 
for himself and later gave most of it to 
various philanthropies. 


In rors, when | 








For a long time she had realized 
that coffee was thieving the sleep 
of the family. But she hated even 
the thought of giving up the drink 
they all liked so much. And as for 
John—she knew he’d welcome the 
idea of a coffee substitute about as 
willingly as an operation! 


One day she read an advertise- 


\ | ment — and that night a new 
Mr. Candler’s,public life was marked by | 


brand of coffee came to dinner. 
It was delicious coffee—so good 
everybody took a second cup. 

And next morning, wonder of 
wonders! Even John remarked on 
the good night’s sleep he’d enjoyed! 
She, like a wise wife, merely made 
conversation. Not until a week 
later did she tell about the new 
coffee. It was Kaffee Hag Coffee 
—the coffee that lets you sleep be- 
cause it has 97% of the drug 
caffeine removed. 

Perhaps there’s someone in your 
family whom coffee makes ner- 


vous. Try this wonderful coffee. 
Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Coffee is 
a blend of the world’s finest coffees. 
Exceptionally mellow and delight- 
ful. With all the flavor and cheer 
you love, Real coffee! But it will 








The Story of a Wise Wite 


whose husband is named John 


not keep you awake nor affect 
nerves. 


Order a can from your dealer. 
Comes ground or in the bean. The 
original caffeine-free coffee. Try 
it at hotels, on diners. Or let us 
send you a generous sample can. 
Mail the coupon. 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 

1850 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee 

Hag to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose 

ten cents (stamps or coin). 

Name 


Address 





KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


The coffee that lets you sleep 
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TIME 


MILESTONES 





Engaged. Cinemactress Constance Tal- 
madge of Los Angeles; to Townsend 
Netcher, Chicago merchant. Merchant 
Netcher will be husband No. 3. No. 1 was 
John Pialoglou, Greek Tobaccoman; No. 
2, Capt. Allaster Macintosh, onetime Sea- 
forth Highlander. 

—o— 

Engaged. Hamilton Webster Thayer, 
of Hopedale, Mass., son of Judge Web- 
ster Thayer of Worcester, Mass., who gave 
the Sacco-Vanzetti decision; to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Wood of Manhattan, niece of famed 
Boston Broker Henry Hornblower (Horn- 
blower & Weeks). 

——_—o—_ 

Married. Mary Meeker, Chicago so- 
cialite, daughter of Vice President Arthur 
Meeker of Armour & Co.; and Ambrose C. 
Cramer, architect, who was divorced two 
years ago on the ground of desertion by 
Mary Meeker’s older sister, Grace; in 
Washington, D. C. 

— << 

Elected. Lewis H. Brown, 35, of Pel- 
ham, N. Y., assistant to the president of 
Johns-Manville Corp.; to be president, 
succeeding the late Theodore Freling- 
huysen Merseles (see p. 49). 

— 

Anniversary. Mrs. Blanche Whiffen, 
oldtime actress (nearly 400 réles), cele- 
brated her 84th birthday on her farm near 


Montvale, Va. 
 —— 


Died. Col. John Reginald McLean of 
Phoenix, Ariz., mining engineer; of skull 
fracture, after an automobile accident; 
near Montecito, Calif. The accident oc- 
curred during the Colonel’s honeymoon, 
one week after his marriage to Kathleen 
Burke Peabody, famed Wartime nurse, 
widow of the late Collar Tycoon Frederick 
Forrest Peabody (Cluett, Peabody & Co.). 

Died. Helen Resch, 20, Viennese actress, 
mistress of Prince Ernest Windischgraetz, 
24, grandson of the late Emperor Franz 
Josef; by suicide (gas), in Vienna. The 
Prince’s engagement to an opulent aristo- 
crat had just been announced. Miss Resch 
also asphyxiated her baby, her mother. 

Died. Lee Bible, 45, Florida garage 
mechanic; after losing contro] of a 1,500- 
h. p. automobile moving at 202 m.p.h. 
along Daytona Beach, Fla. (see p. 30). 

Died. Jacob (“Jake”) Volk, 56, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., potent razer, Russian- 
born butcher’s son; of pneumonia; in 
Brooklyn. Razer Volk began with a horse 
and wagon; ended with a swift demolishing 
squad. He razed more than 2,500 build- 
ings, including Delmonico’s famed res- 
taurant and the homes of Vanderbilts. He 
cleared the ground for the Woolworth 
Building, Equitable Building, N. Y. Cotton 
Exchange, Bankers Trust Co. When he 
razed the 13-story Chemical National 
Bank in downtown Manhattan he dis- 
played a sign: “JACOB VOLK—THE 
MOST DESTRUCTIVE FORCE IN 
WALL STREET.” His fondest dream 
was to raze the Woolworth Building. 

















Died. John B. Barbour, 67, of Pitts- 
burgh, retired financier, onetime president 
of the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange (eight 
terms); in Pittsburgh. 

—_—_—o-— 

Died. Right Hon. Stephen Walsh, 70 
of Wigan, England, Secretary of War in 
the cabinet of Prime Minister Ramsay 


MacDonald, longtime Laborite Member 
of Parliament; in Wigan. 


— 


Died. Asa Griggs Candler, 77, of At- 


lanta, Ga., Coca-Cola tycoon & philanthro- 
pist, brother of Methodist Bishop Warren 
A. Candler of Atlanta; in Atlanta (see p. 


54). 
—o—— 


Died. Major General Daniel Appleton, 
77, of North Andover, Mass., retired pub- 
lisher (D. Appleton & Co. of Manhattan 
was founded by his grandfather Daniel 
Appleton in 1825); at a sanatorium in 
White Plains, N. Y., where he had been 


ill for four years. 


a 
Died. Joseph Kemp Toole, 77, of 
Helena, Mont., lawyer, Democrat, first 


Governor of Montana (1889-93, I90I- 
og); of a heart attack; in Helena. 

Died. Dr. William Loudon Mollison, 
77, mathematician, since 1915 Master of 
Clare College, Cambridge; in London. 














Died. Mrs. 
Morris, 84, of Manhattan, granddaughter 
of President Martin Van Buren, relative 


March 25, 1929 
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of Philosopher William James and Novel- | 


in Manhattan. 
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ist Henry James; 








Died. Samuel Olive. 96, of Ripon, Wis., | 
53 pioneers who met | 


one of the last of 

under the leadership of Major Alban E. 

Bovay in the “little white school” in 

Ripon on March 20, 1854, and “founded 

the Republican Party”; in Ripon.* 
—_—o-— 

Died. General Charles Horace Mont- 
gomerie y Agramonte, 98, of Mexico City, 
soldier of fortune, ‘‘Dean” of the U. S. 
colony in Mexico City. General Agramonte 
was born in Havana of a U. S. father, a 
Cuban mother. He saw the charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava, fought through 
the Indian mutiny, the siege of Lucknow, 
the Maori uprising, Bull Run, Antietam, 
Gettysburg, the Chicago riots. He hunted 
buffalo with General Custer. He was once 
champion swordsman of Europe, was 
sentenced to death in the Cuban insurrec- 
tion of 1868, and tried to enlist for the 
Spanish War by posing as his own son. He 
had three wives, including a daughter of 
Brigham Young. U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico Dwight Whitney Morrow lately 
asked the General how he felt. “I have 
had two fist fights in the past year,” he 
replied. “I am as good as ever.” One 
scuffle occurred when the General punched 
the nose of a man who had dared to offer 
him a glass of orangeade. 


*The honor of being G. O. P. birthplace is also 
claimed by Jackson, Mich.; by Kansas City, Mo. 


A: easy motor run 


< | from Banff lies Lake Louise...a 
«| jewel set in a mountain ring 


“| ...a chateau lying in banks of 
Iceland poppies on the lip of a 
pale-green mountain lake. 
You swim in a pool of jade. 
« | You hike or ride to Lake Agnes 
“| among the peaks. You canter on 
mountain ponies along the lake. 
You motor to the Valley of Ten 
Peaks. You clamber along ice-axe 


p steps, roped to Swiss guides, over 
¢ | Abbot Pass. One of the nicest 
< thingsabout both Banff and Lake 
“| Louise is the variety of vigot 
S|] from which you can choose. 
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Pacific 





Set the world’s smartest hotel on a mountain 


ledge in a virgin spruce forest . . . Face it 
with a huge valley blocked off at the end by 
a gigantic wall of 9,000 foot snowpeaks. Be- 
low its formal terraced gardens, place a pale- 


green swimming pool...below that, shelving © 


woodland walks... below these the falls, the 
rapids and the winding reaches of a glacier-fed 
river. Trail through the valley, between 
silver river and sheer rock cliff, the red-clay 
tennis courts...the velvet greens and beauti- 
fully trapped holes of an 18-hole Stanley 
Thompson golf course. Up Sulphur Mountain, 


thread the trails where mountain ponies carry 
trail-riders to the top of the world ...Then, 
you begin to have a picture of Banff Springs. 

An hour spent on the terrace facing that 


noble view is an experience to be remembered 
for a life-time. 


Visit Banff this summer... motor, golf, ride, 


swim, play tennis, climb mountains as you will 
...spend long hours in the lounge, merely 
watching the shift and sweep of cloud-shadows 
on that tremendous range of snow-mountains 


... be comfortable as only a Canadian Pacific 
hotel can make guests comfortable. But, we 


warn you, make your reservations now. Even 
spacious Banff’s 600 rooms are booked well 
in advance. Open May 15th. 


Information from Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada, or any Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma, Washington. In 
Canada: Montreal, Nelson, North Bay, Ottawa, Québec, 
Saint John, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg. 


@eeesnenve World’s Greatest Travel System...tTraxs-caxavn LIMITED 


Empress LINERS TO EUROPE AND ORIENT . . . CRUISES... LAKE LOUISE. .. BANFF .. . CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
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look for the symbol which assures 77 7 


absolute certainty in motor car buying 


To prospective motor car pur- 
chasers who are, perhaps, 
confused by the assertions of 
superior merit on every side, it 
is comforting to know that there 
is a sure and simple way of 
arriving at super-quality and 
super-value in a motor car. 

No matter in what price field one 
may be interested, the emblem 
“Body by Fisher” guides the 


CADILLAC ’ LASALLE ’ 


BUICK ’ 


prospect unfailingly to the better 
motor car in every price field— 
and not only because ‘‘Body by 
Fisher” also means “General 
Motors car’’. Years, even, before 
Fisher became a part of General 
Motors, Fisher deliberately 
restricted its clientele to 
those manufacturers 
noted for the superior- 
ity of their cars. 


OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 


GENERAL 


Thus Fisher was attracted 
to membership in General 
Motors as inevitably as a 
magnet attracts fine steel. 
It is for this reason that the 
emblem “Body by Fisher” 
actually constitutes absolute 

assurance of better 
'| value in those cars 

(listed below) to 

which it is affixed. 


oe 


OLDSMOBILE 
CHEVROLET 


MOTORS 








